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? THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT. 
By CHAS. Fk. LUMMIS. 
IX. 

T is but little more than half a century since the First 
Statesman of New England — a giant anywhere in Ameri- 
can history, and the very Jove of **Tenderfeet’ Daniel 
Webster, towered superb in the Senate of the United States, 
mighty in righteous wrath to protect his home against contami- 
nation by the threatened national acquiring of the Far West. 

L And this is a little of what he said: 


** What do we want with this vast, worthless area? This region 
of savages and wild beasts, of deserts, shifting sands and whirl- 
winds of dust, of cactus and pratrie dogs? To what use could 
we ever hope to put these great deserts or those endless mountain 
ranges, impregnable and covered to their very base with eternal 
snow 2? What can we ever hope to do with the Western coast, a 

coast of 3,000 miles, rockbound, cheerless, univiting, with nota 
harbor on it? What use have we for such a country? Mr. 
President, I will never vole one cent from the public treasury to 


oe 


. place the Pacific coast one inch nearer to Boston than it now ts . 

f It must have been a gallant thing to see — that Lion of New 
England, rampant in defiance and scorn of the Brute West, the 
| Preposterous Pacific. But not half so well worth while as it 
Yo would be to watch and listen to Daniel Webster today, if we 
might hale him back to the pale glimpses of the moon, bind him 

and drag him Westward (since he would never come otherhow), 

and show him a little bit of what we “can ever do” with this 

*rock-bound and cheerless coast.” Nor only what we “could 

hope todo” with it, but what we have already done — and using 
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the “‘We” in a national sense, as he did. For one of the 
things ‘‘We” did with it was to stop the extension of Slavery 
and then Slavery itself. And both in despite of ** Ichabod.” 
Another thing “We” did with it was to transform the money 
standards and the money markets of all the world, within two 
years and forever ; and the face of the world’s chiefest industry. 
And yet another was to change “Ourselves” from a huddle of 
provinces to a Nation. It is a mere drop of detail in this vast 
bucket that we have also builded Out Here a State which is in 
ratio to population richer, better educated ; with as good schools 
and more of them, and larger enrollment, and paying its school- 
teachers nearly half as well again;* with more churches, 
more newspapers, more reading of books; and pretty much 
** more everything ” than the State of Webster has today. This 
series of papers has already paid some little attention to the sig- 
nificance of this “‘ vast and worthless area” to the nation that ac- 
quired it against Webster’s advice. Roundly to sum up the in- 
fluence which California alone has had upon almost every indi- 
vidual phase of our national life, will need —and will tax — the 
very greatest of historians; but the present well-meaning com- 
mentator may hope at least to give some reasonable abstract 
and foreword — enough, perhaps, to invite, and whet, an audi- 
ence for the later, larger, and less overworked student who must 
some day do justice to a theme of such national importance. 
It will no/ be enough, certainly, to deprive a great many East- 
erners of the only serious resemblance they ever had to Daniel 
Webster. The spirit of provincialism never dies — that almost 
angry distrust we have of everything we know nothing about. 
But as time ripens, these human ignorances sink ever a little 
lower in the social scale. You cannot see that they have fewer 
victims; but it is perfectly plain that there are fewer in Our 
Set. There still persist Congressmen and Professors immovable 
and immedicable ; but it is already possible to believe them below 
their own professional average. By-and-by this particular 
stupidity will be cherished by none of higher rank in a Dem- 
ocracy than scullery maids and the rag-man. When it was a 
little uncomfortable, and considerably dangerous, to travel — as 
it once was —and when very little of the West (which always 
means not so much one particular incident of the compass as it 
means Out Doors) could be learned by reading, there was some 
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excuse for being a ** Tenderfoot.” There isn’t now. And this 
expressive Western definition of one whose feet have never yet 
hardened upon any broader or other soil than that of his own 
province — and never wou/d harden—this Out-Door epithet 
for chronic In-Doorfulness, for narrowness, helplessness and in- 
tolerance rather beyond our fit allowance as finite beings — /e- 
solved, that this Sufficient Word be, and hereby is, now and 
summarily transferred from Slang to English. It is the only 
Name for the Thing. Like tens of thousands of other words 
that now repose in the lexicographic Abraham's Bosom, it was 
born slang but is grown indispensable. And when a word needs, 
in any tongue, it is no longer slang. ‘Tenderfoot it is, then, 














SECOND CROP OF ALFALFA. In Kern County. 


and no timid quotation points. ‘The Tall T which it shall have 
is not Apologetic, but Proper. The word subtends a much wider 
—and much more significant—arc of humanity than, for instance, 
*“Caucasian” or “Aryan.” And as little as they are, so little is it 
intended to be used in these pages as a term of offense. It 
doesn’t mean everyone who never saw the West; but only those 
who never would learn anything if they did. It is not the un- 
remedied, but the irremediable, provincial that is meant. And 
in this modest attempt to anchor'a definition never heretofore 
authoritatively fixed, I am not following a whim of my own, 
but plumbing by a tolerable intimate acquaintance, during two- 
thirds of my responsible years, with all the lands where the 
word is used. It is not abuse but classification. It is in the 
category not of “ Nigger” but of “‘ Yankee.” ‘Tenderfeet are, 
indeed, partly to blame for being “* as ye are.” But so, also, in 
our secret heart, are Mongolians— or Frenchmen, 
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It is only a trifle beyond a quarter of a century, too, since 
another most famous Easterner, one of the world’s geologists, 
Prof. J. D. Whitney, of Yale College, writing for the Znvcyclopedia 
Britannica its article on California (for the latest edition of which 
reverend Tenderfoot Textbook I had the dissatisfaction of writ- 
ing the supplementary article on the same theme, and of trying 
to pack the 25 years’ changes of California, which have tilted 
the whole Union, into the same number of words that were 
allowed for depicting the 25 years’ variation of Vermont, which 
has not particularly wobbled St. Johnsbury) prophesied : 

" There ts no question that the fear of earthquakes will con- 
tinue to have an influence in retarding the growth of the State.” 

Glory be! This was almost as “ close” as his contemporaneous 
prophecy — not as a student of men, which he wasn’t, particu- 
larly, but asa geologist, which he most eminently was — as to 
Petroleum : 


** Petroleum was thought likely, at one time,* to become of great 
importance asa product of California, and several millions of 
dollars were expended in boring and searching for it, but almost 
entirely without success. The great bituminous slate formation, 
of Miocene age, which stretches along the coast from Monterey to 
Los Angeles, does, indeed, contain a large amount of COMBUSTIBLE 
MATTER which MAY at some fulure lime BECOME OF ECONOMICAL 
VALUE. Ad present there scems to be no immediate prospect of 
this; AXD IT IS CERTAIN THAT THE GEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 
ARE SUCH THAT FLOWING WELLS, LIKE THOSE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, WILL NOT BE FOUND ON THE Pacrric Coast.” 

Now, I hope I am in the near neighborhood of the last man 
alive to sneer at college professors guvd@ professors ; to look upon 
learning as a natural enemy: or to hate a man for his accident 
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* He refers to “ Tom ” Scott’s costly experiments, about 1868. 
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Some or Wepster’s Cactus. Phot B 
(A Prickly-Pear Hedge at San Fernando Mission.) 


of geography. ButI have a humble confidence that even in 
Yale, where they are entitled to be proud of one of the large 
American scientists, they will yet admit that in a case so serious 
as the definitive article in what is to this day the biggest (and 
probably — God help us —the best) universal textbook, Prof. 
Whitney was at fault — not for not knowing ahead of his gen- 
eration, but for Telling what he Didn’t Know. 

Asa matter of fact (as well as of the government reports), 
California was already in 1900 the fourth State in the Union in 
production of petroleum. And in the two years since then it 
has progressed almost incredibly in the same impudent industry, 
which has no respectful business to exist at all, since the Oracle 
hath said it Cannot Be. But today, if you ride on a railroad 
train in California, you may put your nose out the window and 
fear no sparks in youreye. For the engines burn petroleum 
California petroleum. You can ride from a California city 
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further than from Boston to 
Albany, with your car-win- 
dow up, in the driest time, 
and fear no evil of dust— 
for the road-bed is “laid” 
with California petroleum. 
And in the same way, and 
for the same reason, you can 
agreeably drive hundreds of 
miles on California country 
roads that were once the 
dustiest in civilization. For 
now we ‘‘sprinkle” our 
roads with oil instead of 
water. To say nothing of 
the thousands of factories 
and households wherein pe- 
troleum, crude, is the sole 
fuel. And inthe very teeth 
of the Stone Oracle, there 
are scores of ~* gushers” 
among the several thousand 
oil-wells of California. Un- 
less memory beguiles me, I 
long ago printed in these 
same pages the photograph 
of a California  oil-well 
spouting 200 feet in air. 
The California oil-fields are 
600 miles north and south, 


by Pierce. 
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BEANS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


THRESHING 


and embrace 17 counties. 
In 1901, California produced 
nearly one-seventh of all 
the petroleum of North Am- 
erica. In 1902 its petroleum 
J output was more than 33 
per cent. larger yet—in fact, and in relation to the total 
United States product. The California production has more 
than quadrupled since 1899, 

The mere tuppenny fact that the State now markets some 
twelve million barrels of petroleum in a year is a mere retail 
matter beside such transactions as seriously concern us now. 
But the relation in which it docs *‘ belong” here is that it has 
brought to California the opening of its third great industrial 
era. First of all, and of all most notorious, was Mining — 
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in which California has already harvested, in gold alone (and in 
this one State fifty other minerals are mined) nearly Fifteen 
Hundred Millions of dollars. Next in time (and already yielding 
an annual income more than 50% greater than the one chief 
“Gold Year” in all the history of all the world) — and almost 
indubitably always to be biggest— Agriculture; and now, 
Manufacturing, on a large scale.* How much these mere mar- 
ginal tabs really mean, may perhaps be made clear enough be- 
fore we are done. 

There was no idle politeness in the promise 
very outset—to prove the large assertions of these papers. If 
they may sometimes have seemed — to such as never studied the 
text — to Talk Big, the responsibility is not with the occasion- 
ally humble author, but with the official figures. And if figures 
will lie, government figures lie rather sooner in any other 
favor than that of California. I have staved off statistics as 
long as might be; since their beef-extract is much “better 
reading.” But just here it seems well to present a very few of 
the typical statistics upon which the case rests. 

In the earlier course of this series, relatively little was avail- 
able from the remarkable story now telling by the United States 
Census of 1900. That vast national study in comparative de- 
velopments is still by no means finished. The specific bulletins 
on many large departments of American activity have not yet 
appeared — and perhaps particularly those in which California 
has most selfish interest by its altogether disproportionate de- 
velopment — as, for instance, electric lighting, transit and 


*MANUFACTURES. 


made at their 





Per cent. of increase, 1890-1900. (U.S. Census, 1900.) 


a In Capital in No. Wage ia Vaine of 

ments earners Products 
Los Angeles City ............... 88.7 72.4 107.7 115.3 
eee «ote 44 2 50.7 25.1 38.9 
pT eee 8.4 30.7 1.2 16.6 
New Yoerk......... sucoveemannas, ana 46.1 12.9 27.1 
PIII 6 6.0050 sc cess ceseves 32.7 56.5 28.7 37.8 
ee 38.6 25.7 42.1 
New Hampshire.................. 44.7 27.2 fe | 38.4 
TID dadiixctacnndctasvpinmennenee 34.3 48.2 33.2 50.4 
IG ns aan, saeccitoackiaiinaeuenanesaan 99.2 32.5 14.7 31.6 
NI III iaiice wcinnwcescincad 24.0 45.3 19.0 29.2 
SID di ccheeunihds wuhadaadadunmisaeaeh 33.8 52.8 6.3 33.1 
SY CII sink ccocnnsiscuabanenen 67.8 100.5 39.0 72.5 
EE ore eee 38.6 8.3 9.2 28.4 
EERIE aR rca ereene eee me eae 45.8 78.2 41.0 66.7 
ESSER Er acer eee etree eo 87.3 54.7 41.0 38.6 
III <<, cs.c05 caecaenniubentien 55.4 34.1 18.4 45.2 
NI cisaiesiy: dnsnonebaandecenes 58.8 39.9 25.2 41.9 
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PLOWING SALT IN CALIFORNIA, 
er otf salt. 


(By the Census of 1900, California is the 5th State in the Union as a produc 
power; mining, bank statistics, sea-going commerce, and edu- 
cation; in all of which California has made far longer strides 
than the average Union. But among the foot-high pile of bul- 
letins thus far issued, there is enough of definitive statistics so 
that we may begin to trace up-to-date the literally astounding 
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development of one State amid the “vast and worthless area” 


as to which there was *’no question” that immigration would 
be “retarded.” There will ever be more than a few Califor- 
nians to feel, down along the pious privacy of their dia- 
phragms, a certain genial warmth as unto Webster and Whit- 
ney and their Lilliput disciples, heirs and assigns, for all the 
influence they have had. If something Aadn’t “retarded” us, 
we must inevitably have drownedinthe Flood. Forthe Waters 
are Chin-deep on us, as it is — and running like a mill-race. 

**Does “*Chin-deep”’ seem an overbearing word ? Well, then, 
for an example, even if an extreme one: 

Here are 18 rather well-known American cities. In 1890 they 
had an aggregate population of 1,256,022—or nearly 25 times the 
population of Los Angeles then. The 18 of them put together 
had in 1900 just 51,968 more people than they had in 1890 — or 
116 less than the gain of the one city of Los Angeles, Cal., 
in the same period: 


Cincinnati, O Evansville, Ind. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Topeka, Kau. 
Lowell, Mass. Dubuque, Ia. 
Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. Omaha, Neb. 
Charleston, S. C. Troy, N. Y. 
Augusta, Ga. Lincoln, Neb. 
Wheeling, W. Va. Saginaw, Mich. 
Mobile, Ala. Sioux City, Ia. 


The average Easterner thinks of California as a Raw State. 
So it is. Raw as mud. But not in quite the sense he 
predicates. It is raw in comparison to its own potentialities, 
which are so tremendous that I for one dare not pretend to try 
to outline them at all, and venture only upon its past; so tremen- 
dous that no dweller in any Eastern State could possibly compre- 
hend them, even if a competent prophet were to set them forth. 
But as beside any standard of comparison known to the East, 
California is not particularly underdone. 

It is true that its forests cover more ground than the entire 
States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Delaware and Maryland lumped together, * 


*A comparison of some forests. Figures from the U. S. Census, 1900: 


. Square Per cent 
State Miles of area of 
Forest Stat 
Maine....... eats , ; ee 23,700 79% 
New Hampshire iueioia . 5,200 58% 
Vermont ...... iecmiltencs : : 3,900 43% 
Massachusetts , pie : 4,200 52 
Connecticut sak candi cerca lapredielaiadaiaiosonmabael 1,900 39% 
Rhode Island... ’ nates ; 400 40% 
All New England ..... 39,300 


California 44,700 22 
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and are 22% of its entire area; but is also true that its farms 
cover as much land as the whole States of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware and 
Maryland all put together, and almost another Rhode Island 
thrown in; being 28.9% of its area. ‘They are incomparably 
more valuable forests, incomparably more valuable farms. 

It is true that California is far bigger than New England, 
and that it has far fewer people. But it isn’t losing any of its 
area, and it is enjoying the extra Elbow-Room. And meantime 
it is getting the People — incomparably faster than New England 
ever did. Also, treating them incomparably better. 

The first census of the United States was taken in 1790; the 
first census of Californiain 1850. In 110 years, New Hampshire 
has managed to crawl up to almost three times the population 
it had in 1790; Delaware to a little over three times; Massa- 
chusetts to nearly eight times ; Connecticut to nearly four times; 
Maine to a little over seven times; Vermont to a little over four 
times. 

In 50 years California has grown to more than sixteen times 
the population it had in 1850. Los Angeles has over 64 times 
as many people as it had in 1850. But the astounding story of 
population—a migration which, reckoned by numbers, education 
and wealth, is absolutely unheard of elsewhere in human his- 
tory — must await another chapter. 

New Hampshire has (Census 1900) 95 more farms than it had 
in 1850. This is nota misprint. Its total valuation of farms 
has increased 19 million dollars in half a century. Its total 
value of farm products is no greater now than it was in 1870. 
Massachusetts has 3,646 more farms than in 1850 —a gain of 
10.7% in 50 years. Inthe same long period its total value of 
farms has increased 60 million dollars. Maine has 12,539 more 
farms than in 1850 — an increase of 26.8 “%& in 50 years, though 
it is now rapidly declining. The total value of its farm prod- 
ucts is less than $4,000,000 above what it was 30 years ago 
Connecticut has 4,503 more farms than in 1850. In the last 30 
years it has gained less than $2,000,000 in the total value of its 
farm products. California has 71.670 more farms than it had in 
1850. The increase in the value of its farms is $789,199,373; 
the increase in the value of its farm products in the last 30 
years is $81,834,582. The aggregate value of its 72,542 farms 
is $156,682,055 more than that of the 191,888 farms of all New 
England; and is exceeded in the whole Union by only ten 
States, which average over 242,000 farms apiece, and have a 
population aggregating nearly 35 million people — perilously 
near to being one-half the total population of the United States, 
and nearly 23 times the population of California. 
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The value of farm products in California is $88.70 for every 
man, woman and child in the State; of Massachusetts, $18.65; 
of all New England, $30.35 ; of New York, $30.30; of Pennsyl- 
vania, $32.95; of Maryland, $36.95 ; of Ohio, $61.75; of Illinois, 
$71.70. 

And all this is merely commercial; quite outside the grave 
and permanent historic fact that California has done more to 
make agriculture safe and scientific and profitable than has any 
State, or rally of States, east of the Missouri. 

And its preponderance is not merely in “straight” deriva- 
tion from the soil. In dairy products, for instance, California 
exceeds Maine, Massachusetts, and Missouri put together — 
though they have nearly four and a half times its population. It 
also produces eight times as much butter, cheese and other dairy 
products as the nine States of Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
put together — though they have over ten and a half times its 
population. In the whole United States there are now “* nearly 
four times as many farms as in 1850.” In California there are 
now more than 83 times as many farms as in 1850. (U.S. 
Census, 1900. ) 

Not only that. While the population of California has in- 
creased 16-fold in the half century, the number of its farms has 
increased over 83-fold. That is, it is “‘one of the few States 
that has added more to its agricultural than to its other popula- 
tion” in the last 30 years. (U.S. Census, 1900.) 

It is also one of the few States in which the number of farm- 
owners is increasing notably faster than the number of farm- 
laborers for wages. 

The savage, who has no other way to make a fire than by 
rubbing two sticks together, bears very much the same relation 
in progress to the man with a gas range that the Eastern 
farmer-by-luck bears to the farmer-by-irrigation. And he is 
not relatively so old-fashioned ; since matches and gas ranges 
are not a century old, whereas for three or four thousand years 
there /ave been people in some parts of the world (though not 
in the Eastern United States) with sense enough to give their 
crops water when the crops needed. More than one-fourth of 
all the irrigated farms in the United States are in California ; 
and irrigation from wells— artesian and phreatic — is practically 
a California monopoly, as the State has 89.9% of all acreage 
thus irrigated. Incidentally it may be mentioned that taking 
all the irrigated farms in all the country, and the sixty-four 
million dollars’ worth of works built for their irrigation, the 
crop of the one year, 1899, paid not only for the total cost of 
the works but some 30% over, 
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A few other detached but typical facts as to the agricultural 
side are these: California is the pioneer and the chief producer 
of beet sugar in the Union, having the largest factories, the 
largest acreage and the largest output, as it had the first suc- 
cessful factory, in the United States. In fact, in this staple, it 
has 37.4% of the acreage, and 44.9% of the product, of the 
entire Union. 

California has not only nearly all the olive, orange, lemon, 
lime, fig, apricot, English walnut, and other “‘semi-tropical ” 
trees in the Union;* it has 1,250,000 more apple trees 
than Massachusetts; more than eight times as many pear 
trees as Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire put together; more than twelve times as many cherry 
trees as these four States together; 100,000 more peach trees 
than Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine 
and New Hampshire in a lump; nearly one-third of all the plum 
and prune trees in the United States; more than one-third of 
all the grapevines. 

The total acreage planted to wheat in the six New England 
States, at the time of the last census, was 9,237 acres; to bar- 
ley, 23,554 acres. There are many too many — single 
wheat fields and barley fields in California far larger than 
this total for six States with an aggregate population of 
more than four times as many people as California has. Corn 
-though anyone can see, 





is not a leading product of California 
on permanent exhibition in Los Angeles, stalks better than 20 
feet tall; but California produced, at the last census, about 11 
per cent. more corn than Massachusetts and Maine combined, 
with far more than double its population. California thinks no 


*Comparison between California and Florida, the only other State in the 
Union growing tropic fruits to any considerable extent. Figures from 
U. S. Census, 1900: 

California 
5,048,714 


5,882,193 


Item 
No. Orange trees 





Boxes Oranges........ 


No. Lemon trees 1,493,113 22,699 
Boxes Lemons 874,305 2,359 
No. Fig trees 188,941 9,433 
Pounds Figs 10,620,366 66,680 
No. Olive trees 1,530,164 ; 
5,040,227 250 


Pounds Olives 
Comparison of total agriculture of California and Florida ; total number 
of farms, total acreage of farms, their aggregate value, and the aggregate 
value of their products. Figures from the U. S. Census, 1900: 
State No. Farms Acreage Value Val. of Products 
California..... 72,542 28,828,951 $796,527 ,955 $131,690,606 
Florida'...... .. 40,814 4,363,891 53,929,664 18,309,104 
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particular shakes of itself as a hay State; but its hay crop is 
about 20 per cent. more than that of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island put together — with about two anda half times 
the population. And so on. 

But in the industries which increase the value of products of the 
soil, California has altogether outstripped all competitors. The 
canning of fruits and vegetables is only about half a century 
old, anywhere ; but it has become one of the most important 
industries connected with agriculture in the United States — its 
annual product being some fifty-five millons of dollars, which is 
more than two-fifths of the product of the gigantic dairy indus- 
tries; and is about as big as the total U. S. production of all 
sugars (maple, cane, sorghum, and beet). In 1870 there were but 
97 fruit and vegetable canneries in the United States; in 1900 
there were 1808, spread over 32 States. California has 136 of 
them, and is third in the U. S. in number of establishments ;* but 
it is by far first in output. The value of its products in this line 
is greater than that of the 24 States of Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Idaho, South Dakota, Nebraska, Utah, Colorado, 
Kansas, and New Mexico a// put together, and not counting, of 
course, the six States and Territories which have no canneries. 

When we remember the great corn, tomato and other can- 
neries of Maryland, Maine, New York, Indiana, Delaware, 
Ohio, and the Middle West; that 42 States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union have canneries; and that 17 different 
fruits and vegetables are now extensively canned in this coun- 
try—the enormous development of Californiais the more striking. 
This one State cans more than half of all the peaches that are 
canned in the whole United States; more than two-thirds of all 
the pears; nearly one-half of all the cherries ; nearly four-fifths 
of all the plums; over ninety-seven per cent. of all the apricots 
—and even nearly one-sixth of all the tomatos. We used to 
think of dried apples as rather a Yankee institution ; but today 
the one State of California dries more fruit than all the rest of 


*Statistics of canneries, in order of output, U. S. Census, 1900: 


State No. Canneries Product 
Re sai macnigta 136 $13,081,829 
I cscsinc:seiaiconuncickeasaceenoeddeusantase GED 11,996,245 
RT Wc iicdaneseassace sseieeneesesiamhienes ae 8,975,321 
Illinois.......... Te ET ee 3,730,030 
I iinnimekcartncucia cakes ae 1,570,790 
EE ri ee nen en Ree ee ere 26 1,359,958 


59 1,335,671 
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the Union put together — exactly 53.7 per cent. of the entire 
product of the United States. California and New York to- 
gether dry over 87% of the total; and California’s output is 
more than double that of New York. ‘That is, if we leave out 
the Empire State, California produces more than four times as 
much dried fruit as all the rest of the Union. 

It will probably surprise more people to learn that even in the 
canning of fish —in which we naturally think first of the great 
lobster and sardine canneries of the northern New England sea- 
board, and the vast salmon pack of Alaska and our Northwest 
Coast — California is now the sixth State in the Union in 
value of product. It is exceeded, in that order, only by Wash- 
ington, Maine, Massachusetts, Alaska and Oregon. 

And fish naturally suggest shipbuilding. Here again we are 
liable to surprise ; for the historic shipyards of New England, 
to say nothing of the huge Cramps’s and Newport News, are 
part of our most familiar tradition. But California is now the 
third State in the Union in value of shipbuilding output, as well 
as in total wages paid employes; and fourth in capital en- 
gaged, and number of employes. It has barely one-sixth as 
many shipbuilding plants as Maine and Massachusetts put to- 
gether ; but has nearly a million dollars more capital invested, 
and comes within $98,000 of equalling their aggregate product.* 

One can almost fancy the snort of indignant incredulity with 
which the unmitigated Eastern mind will receive the sugges- 
tion of California as a manufacturing State; but you cannot 
“shoo” the Census. It goes its appointed way as calmly and 
impersonally as if there were not so much ignorance of the very 
sort it is designed to alleviate. Twenty-five years ago, Prof. 
Whitney, in the same article before quoted, took as gloomy a 
view of the hopes for manufacturing in California. He had the 
wisdom to perceive that its distance from the great factory States 
would act as a natural High Protection; but there was no 
decent fuel, except by long import; and we could not have pe- 
troleum, you know; and it was altogether a pretty dubious 
horizon. 

But since Prof. Whitney’s deliverance, California’s rank in 
manufactures has advanced much faster than its rank in popu- 


*A comparison in shipbuilding. (U.S. Census, 1900) : 


State No. Plants Capital Value Product 
ee ee ee ree 41 $5,776,518 $6,736,636 
i a nt nl 117 2,819,053 3,777,059 


2,149,291 3,057,454 
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lation.* It is now the 12th State in the Union in total value of 
products manufactured. Its returns from manufactures for each 
man, woman and child are more than in Ohio or Maine, Wiscon- 
sin, Vermont, Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, or any 
other of 40 of the States and Territories of the Union. Only 
eleven States equal California in per capita product of manu- 
factures. None equal it in average annual wage of employes.’ 
And none of them come anywhere near it in reasonable proba- 
bility of disproportionate increase in the next decade; for the 
very simple reason that while the rest may fluctuate in inci- 
dental causes for activity or depression in specific lines of manu- 
facture, California alone has now a basic change. Geographic 
relativity by “effective distance ’—that is, time and cost of 
transport, rather than miles — and price of labor, and such fac- 

*The 17 leading States of the Union in order of their rank, in per capita 
value of manufactured products, U. S. Census, 1900: 

Value Mfd. Products 


State per capita. 
Rhode Island $429.52 
Connecticut..... . 388.39 
Massachusetts.... 369.01 
New Jersey............ : 324.76 
New York ae 299 , 33 
Pennsylvania.......... » 2.19 
New Hampshire. 288.32 
Illinois.. Sierra -» 261.24 
Delaware........... 245.69 
Montana. ‘ 234.56 
Maryland....... 204.16 
California seine ; : 203.95 
Ohio ...... , 200 .22 
Colorado 190.53 
Maine a i ; = . 183.39 
Wisconsin. ; omnes : 174.39 
0 a ae ‘ 167.75 
Indiana.. ielatiamnisaaeaeineaes 150.26 
Minnesota............... nee 149.97 
Michigan. emadguanenn sidnnces ; 147.44 
EEA : : 124.09 

And so on down. 
Average of the Union..... $170.90 
+Average annual wages paid wage-earners in manufactures. U.S 
Census, 1900) : 

State Amount 
California sabtistaamdibeiaitiies ; saaciecaaas $521 
EE acitiniictibaubanrasiebaten ; moe NES 482 
Commactiont ........0c00- ‘ 468 
Massachusetts... .......... ; - 458 
a nsntsxssasccaceninnes - 454 
cctichdeann iain ion 445 
Rhode Island. iia , 416 
Vermont.. 415 
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tors, may vary a little; but the change is not, and never can be, 
generic. But it zs a generic change which marks California’s 
graduation from a State of costly fuel — enormously costly, by 
leading Eastern standards —to a State of cheap fuel, equiva- 
lent to about $3 per ton coal. With the transcontinental mile- 
ages for a Protective Tariff forever burglar-proof against the 
vagaries of Congress ; with natural resources unequaled in vast- 
ness or in variety by any other State, or by any other two 
States ; and easily surpassing all in its facility to the greatest 
foreign markets— it is not a very risky prophecy that the next 
Census will find California much nearer the head of the class in 
manufactures — as she already stands in industries wherein she 
has had such an opportunity as now offers her in this. 
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“HERE WAS A WOMAN”. 


By CHARLES AMADON MOOD). 


EVER but once, so far as 





> 
the record runs, in the 
P history of the world has 
a girlof eighteen held the destiny 
‘% of a nation in the palm of her 
hand in such wise as did Jessie 

Benton Frémont on a May day 

sixty years ago. Her husband 
had started on the second of his 
marvelous Pathfinding expedi- 

tions—the one that took him 

through the Sacramento and San 

Joaquin valleys; that opened the 
eyes of Benton, Buchanan, Ban- 

croft, Webster and other men of 

power at Washington, to the 

value of California to the United 

States; that led directly to the 

Third Expedition, during which 

~ CRE nh Frémont saved for the nation what 

. —— / he had already disclosed to it. 

4a or a iil He had stopped at the Kansas 

it frontier to complete his equip- 

, ment and “feed up” his animals. There came into the girl-wife’s 
hands at St. Louis, where she was to await his return, a letter 

from his superior officer summoning him back to Washington to 

explain why he was taking a mountain howitzer with him. She 

knew that this order, obeyed, would indefinitely postpone the 

expedition — probably wreck it entirely. She did not forward it. 

Consulting no one, since there was no one at hand to consult, 

she sent a swift messenger to her husband with word to break 

camp and move forward at once — “he could not have the reason 

, for haste, but there was reason enough.” And he, knowing 
_ well and well trusting the sanity and breadth of that girl-brain, 
hastened forward, unquestioning. While she as promptly in- 

formed the officer whose order she had vetoed, what she had 

. done, and why. So far as human wit may penetrate, obedience 


to that backward summons would have meant, three years later, 
the winning of California by another nation— and what /ha/ 
loss would have signified to the United States none can know 
fully, but any may partly guess who realize a part of what Cali- 
fornia has meant for us. 

True enough, she could not have forseen what results were in 
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From the portrait by Friedrichs, about 1834 
Senator Tuomas H. Benton. (Mrs. Frémont’s father.) 
The first American statesman really to grasp the importance of the Far West 


the way to come from this critical instant of decision — which 
might easily enough have ruined her young husband’s career. 
But she did well know that her statesman father’s vision had 
long been turned to the West—in her birth-year* Senator 
Benton offered and pushed to passage a bill making the Santa 
Fé Trail a national road ; and the year after he proposed to the 
Senate that the President should take possession of and retain 
the Oregon country. Nor was she less aware that all her hus- 
band’s dreams led to the opening of the Westward way; it was 
over the discussion of that very purpose that the youthful 
second lieutenant of the Topographical Corps had become an 
intimate of the Benton home, before its beautiful daughter had 


*1824. 
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married him* in defiance of paren- 
tal opposition. (One may fairly 
say “‘she married him,” since this 
only quotes the words credited 
to her father — sz non é vero, é ben 
trovato — when, still unreconciled, 
he wrote for a newspaper an an- 
nouncement of the marriage of 
‘‘Jessie Benton to John C. Fré- 
mont.” To the objection that this 
reversed the usual order of state- 
ment, he thundered back: ‘* Damn 
it, sir! it will go in that way or 
not at all! John C. Frémont did 
not marry my daughter; she mar- 
ried him.”’ Probably never had a 
reluctant father so good cause for 
approving his daughter’s choice, 
since never have father, daughter 
and hasband worked together so 
harmoniously, so successfully and to a a a ony 














=‘ 





so great an end.) 

Nor was she ignorant of the gravity of her act. Her father 
first Senator from Missouri, as her husband was later first Senator 
from California — had been since before her birth Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. Her mother’s ill 
health and the rare balance of her own brain had made her the 
sharer of her father’s life in uncommon degree. Among her early 
tests was to stand unflinching while a President (Jackson), 
absorbed in the discussion of some matter of statecraft, would 
forget to stop twisting his fingers in her curls before the hurting 
point was reached. The great mea of that great day — and 
their greatest thoughts— were already her familiar friends. 
Nor, finally, was there any carelessness or lack of discretion in 
her mental equipment. She had been repeatedly party to the 
frankest discussion of questions of weighty national and inter- 
national import — to the formation of plans even beyond the ken 
of the Administration. And when, two years later, a “leak” 
was discovered at a most critical time in the office of the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Buchanan, knowing no Spanish, brought 
his confidential reports from Mexico to Jessie Benton Frémont 
and her older sister for translation. 

I have dwelt on this event not alone for its intrinsic import- 
ance, though that would be sufficient text for a volume, but be- 


“October 19, 1841. 


























Mrs. FREMONT ON THE PorRCH or Her Los ANGELES Home. 
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Mrs. FREMONT IN INT 
When, as Martha Washington, with Admiral Rowan as Washington, she opened the great 
charity ball in New York. The ball netted $20,000, and established on a substantial 
basis an important charity for the summer care of poor children. 


cause it displays so luminously some of the qualities that made 
her a Power. Lacking nothing of feminine fascination — she 
was among the most noted of “American beauties” and retained 
her charm almost to the end of her days— she no more had a 
‘*woman’s mind” than she had a man’s. It was simply a great 
mind — and the phrase is picked with careful recognition of its 
meaning. Clear, logical, unhesitating, fearless, it grasped 
whole whatever matters came before it, digested them promptly, 
and drew from them sound and certain conclusions. Her eye 
was most piercing for shams— she instantly divined that the 
howitzer formed but a pretext for interfering with the expedi- 
tion — yet never grew into the cynical habit of expecting them. 
She had neither the vanity to keep her from seeking and accept- 
ing counsel when it was to be had, nor the timidity to restrain her 
from acting on her sole judgment when suitable advisers were 
not within reach. She did not palter with halfway measures, 
nor do nothing and “let Providence decide ” — not only did she 
decline to let the recalling order reach Frémont through her 
hand, but she saw to it that it should not overtake him by any 
other. And so far from trying to elude the responsibility for 
her action, she instantly and with open arms went to meet it. 
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GENERAL FREMONT IN 1864. 


SO 0 Ihaut- 4. 


Into few lives have ever come so many and so striking con- q 
trasts of surrounding and condition. And since anything like 
a biography, detailed and in order, is out of the question here, a 
few of the more vivid episodes may be just touched on, without 
attempt at being consecutive. Born in Virginia, on the splen- 
did estate of her maternal grandfather, to whose father it had 
been granted more than eighty years before for military service, J 
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Mrs. Frémont’s Home, West 28TH St., Los ANGELES. Phot Ilug 


and dividing her time till she was past twenty-four between this 
home, the one in St. Louis and that at Washington, her habit 
of life had been in many respects that of the womankind of 
Southern aristocracy. The cares of housekeeping had never 
touched her, even lightly. Servants were plenty and permanent, 
attached rather by affection and long-time habit than by wages. 
She travelled nowhere except surrounded by relatives and with 
every comfort and luxury. Butin the spring of 1848 she came to 
California by the Panama route, alone but for her little daugh- 
ter, to meet her husband, who was making the dangerous trip 
overland. Established in the Castro house at Monterey, with 
two Indian men for servants, she kept open house “after the 
hospitable fashion of a new country, to all who had been, or 
would like to be, friends.” The Constitutional Convention was 
then wrestling with the question of slavery or no in the soon-to- 
be State. One of the strong affirmative arguments was the 
need of house-servants and the impossibility of securing Free 
labor for that purpose in those thrilling times. At the Frémont 
table, many of the delegates——and their wives —*’ saw for 
themselves that it was quite possible for the most cheerful hos- 
pitality to exist without the usual working force,” 
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Tue Last PHOTOGRAPH MADE OF Mrs. FREMONT. 


Frémont, like his wife, was a Virginian before he was Cali- 
fornian— though born in Georgia—and of the slave-holding 
caste. Besides, the use of slaves in working the great placer- 
gold deposits on their California estate, the Mariposas (bought 
for $3,000 before gold had been discovered), would have brought 
quick millions to them. 

Sut they thought of the others to whom slave-labor would 


mean closing the door of opportunity which had opened so 
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Mrs. Fremont at 70. (From the bust by Borglum.) 


flashingly wide for themselves — and were among the stoutest 
opponents of slavery. 

Coming to California comparatively poor, and anticipating 
only moderate gains and the need for economy, the Frémonts 
soon knew what it was to fill up trunks with gold dust and nug- 
gets from their mines. 

More than any other one man responsible for wresting Cali- 
fornia from Spanish-speaking rule, leading against the native 
forces in actual battle over and over again, and accepting their 
final surrender in person, Frémont was soon the American best 
loved and most trusted by Spanish Californians, and his wife 
found some of her warmest friendships among their women, 
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Jessie Benton FREMONT aT 20. 
This miniature, painted in Richmond by Dodge, was carried by Kit Carson across the 
plains to Frémont in California.) 


After giving California to the nation, and being appointed its 
first Governor and Military Commandant, Frémont was relieved 
from duty by his superior officer in the army, and brought back 
to Washington under arrest, to stand trial before court martial 
on charges of mutiny, disobedience to orders, and conduct 
prejudicial to military discipline. He was convicted—and death 
was the possible sentence. But the President, while approving 
the verdict, in the same breath pardoned and restored him to 
duty. One seems to hear his wife’s voice echoing with his own 
in his immediate refusal to accept pardon for an offense never 
committed, and his resignation of the rank in the army which 
he had gained by brevet for distinguished services. What 
California thought of it was shown when two years later it let 
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Mrs. FREMONT IN MAy, 189s, 


him choose whether he should be first Governor of the new 
State or its first Senator. What the nation thought of it ap- 
peared six years later yet, when this Virginian and life-long 
Democrat, as candidate for the Presidency of the new anti- 
slavery Republican party, carried the six New England States, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa, polling a vote 
which Horace Greeley declared* to have been much larger than 
the solid strength of the party, “‘swelled in part by the per- 
sonal popularity of Col. Frémont whose previous career . . . ap- 
pealed . . . with resistless fascination to the noble young men of 
our country.” Whateven the Army thought about it, afterwards, 
came out in 1861, when he was appointed major-general com- 
manding the Western District — Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, 


*Deliberately, in his History of the War, written many years later, 
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Kansas, and the Territories westward. From this he was re- 
moved—on account of his Emancipation Proclamation (the 
first ) when in a few months he had organized a rabble into 
‘an army that could not have been beaten ’’—a blunder that 
amounted to ‘‘a national misfortune.” I quote Greeley again, 


Va 


IN 1868 


in both cases. 

Let no one think this mention of John C. Frémont is by way 
of digression ever so slightly from Jessie Benton Frémont. 
These things were as much part of the life of this devoted 
wife as of his own — very likely she felt them far more keenly. 
And as bearing on this fact a quotation from Frémont’s 
Memoirs may well be placed in evidence : 
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‘*Her qualities were all womanly, and education had curiously preserved 
the down of modesty which was innate. There had been no experience of 
life to brush away the bloom. She had inherited from her father his 
grasp of mind, comprehending with a tenacious memory; but with it a 
quickness of perception and instant realization of subjects and scenes 
in their completed extent which did not belong to his; and with these, 
warm sympathies —a generous pity for human suffering, and a tenderness 
and sensibility that made feeling take the place of mind ; so compelled was 
every impulse to pass through these before it could reach the surface to 
find expression. ‘There was a rare union of intelligence to feel the injury 
of events, and submission to them with silence and discretion ; and withal 
a sweet, and happy, and forbearing temper which has remained proof 
against the wearing of time.”’ 


This is what she calls her ‘‘crown of honor” in the bit of her 
handwriting which is reproduced elsewhere —the crown of honor 





Aw Earier PuHoto or Mrs. FremMont’s Home. 


of Jessie Benton Frémont, who had won wherever she went 
(and she had gone to many acorner of the world) admiration for 
her beauty from the most accustomed, applause for her brilliant 
wit from the keenest, respect for her broad and inseeing intelli- 
gence from the widest statesmen and the shrewdest diplomats 
—of this woman whom a King of the oldest reigning dynasty 
in Europe, save one, had delighted to honor at his own table, 
and who had been bidden to ‘“‘an informal morning call” by 
more than one Queen. Her crown of honor, of a truth! 

From such wedded love as theirs— chivalric, absorbing, en- 
during to the end — the veil should be drawn with discretion, 
though it might well serve as an ideal to bestriven after, even if 
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rarely possible of achievement. But from such fragments of itlas 
themselves have made public, three pictures may be set side by 
side, which, to those who can interpret, will tell something of 
what it was and what it meant. The first is of Frémont, just 
elected Senator from California, riding from San José to Mon- 
terey, through a drenching rainstorm, to bring her the first 
news of it, and back the next day—140 miles in 36 hours. 
** Only for the joy of /e//ing me” is the note in Mrs. Frémont’s 
handwriting in the little book under my hand. 

The second is of the “‘ pretty little supper table” in St. Louis 
“undone each morning to be set afresh for the next night 
for eight months!” while she waited for his return from the 
Second Expedition, delayed till hope had begun to fail. 

The third is of the days when for hour after hour and for 
weeks together— her mother “alarmed at this pull on her 
daughter,” but her father ‘‘delighted . . . in seeing the work 
grow ’—she wrote, at his dictation, those *‘ Reports” which 
would have made him a lasting reputation had no other 
results of his work appeared. For they did even more than to 
awaken Congress, the Administration and the Nation to its first 
faint sense of what lay in the unknown West. They gave Utah 
to the Mormons.* ‘They probably supplied a greater increment 
to the information concerning the soil, climate and productions 
of the section covered, and to the knowledge of its geography, 
geology, botany and natural history than has ever been credited 
to another man in the same time. They won for him such rec. 
ognition as the great golden medal of the Prussian government 
for progress in the sciences, forwarded by Alexander von Hum- 
boldt (the first scientist of his day and among the foremost of 
all days) with words of warmest personal appreciation; and 
the Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land. How much more than a mere copyist Mrs. Frémont was 
in their preparation appears from his reference to their con- 
stant and enlightening discussion as the work went on— ‘a 
form of discussion impossible except with a mind and purpose 
in harmony with one’s own and on the same level. 

But the keenest contrast, and the most pitiful, remains for the 
last. One of her greatest joys throughout her life was to use the 
influence she had acquired so rightly and so bountifully in the 
aid of those who needed and deserved it, to right Governmental 
wrongs, to open unseeing official eyes, to untie the sluggish 
knots of departmental redtape. Scores of instances might be 
given, but one may select the young Frenchman, crippled in 


‘ 


*Brigham Young said, in 1877,“ From Fremont’s reports, we determined to get our wagons 
together, form a caravan and travel through the country to the Salt Lake, 1,000 miles from 


any civilized country.” 


























\ Bir oF Mrs. Frftmont’s Home tn Los ANGELEs. 
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government service, but unable to obtain a pension till 20-year- 
old Mrs. Frémont interested the chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions. A memory to warm a lifetime it must have been to 
her as he swayed on his crutches, weeping for gratitude and 
saying, ‘I cannot kneel to thank you—/je n’az plus de jambes 
—but you are my Sainte Madonne et je vous fais ma priere.” 
Or, to take just one more case, the shy young compositor, by 
name Bret Harte, a bit of whose work attracted her and who 
remained in California only because she repeatedly secured him 
appointments at a good salary. He wrote toher once: “If I 
were to be cast away on a desert island, I should expect a sav- 
age to come forward with a three-cornered note from you to tell 
me that at your request I had been appointed governor of the 
island at a salary of two thousand four hundred dollars.” 

Others she saved — herself she could not help. Through forty 
years no one of all her powerful friends was strong enough, or 
enough in earnest — or possibly it was but a lack of patience — 
to extract from the overflowing treasury of the United States 
the little money needed—in later years needed sadly — to pay 
for the home bought with her money, taken without compensa- 
tion by the United States, and to this day held by it— unpaid 
for. Not two years ago the President of the United States, so 
soon to die, waved aside the programme arranged in his 
honor, and drove out to Mrs. Frémont’s home “ to present not 
only the respects of himself and Mrs. McKinley, but the affec- 
tion and esteem of the American people.” Yet she went to her 
grave with that outrageous wrong unrighted, with that money 
debt — insignificant to the nation, but of great consequence to 
her and hers— unpaid! What shall one think of the “ affection 
and esteem ” of the American people ? 


FREMONT. 


ERO, scholar, cavalier, 
HN Bayard of thy brave new land, 
Poppies for thy bed and bier, 
Dreamful poppies foot and hand. 


Poppies garmented in gold ; 

Poppies of the land you won — 
Love and gratitude untold — 

Poppies — peace — the setting sun ! 


Joaquin Miller, 180%. 
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JOHN CHARLES FREMONT 


ATHFINDER— and Path-clincher ! 
Who blazed the way, indeed, 

But more — who made the eternal Fact 
whereto a path had need ; 

Who, while our Websters set at naught 
the thing that Was to Be, 

Whipped-out our halting, half-way map 
Full to the Other Sea ! 


*T was well that there were some could read 
the logic of the West ! 
A Kansas-edged geography, 
of provinces confessed, 
Became potential Union 
and took a Nation’s span 
When God sent Opportunity 
and Benton found the Man! 
-Chas. F. Lummis, 8a. 


TO JOHN C. FREMONT. 


HY error, Frémont, simply was to act 
A brave man’s part, without the statesman’s tact, 
And, taking counsel but of common sense, 
To strike at cause as well as consequence. 
Q, mever yet since Roland wound his horn 
At Roncesvalles, has a blast been blown 
Far-heard, wide-echoed, startling as thine own, 
Heard from the van of freedom’s hope forlorn ! 
It had been safer, doubtless, for the time, 
To flatter treason, and avoid offence 
To that Dark Power whose underlying crime 
Heaves upward its perpetual turbulence. 
But if thine be the fate of all who break 
The ground for Truth’s seed, or forerun their years 
Till lost in distance, or with stout hearts make 
A lane for Freedom through the level spears, 
Still take thou courage! God has spoken through thee, 
Irrevocable, the mighty words, Be Free! 
The land shakes with them, and the slave’s dull ear 
Turns from the rice-swamp stealthily to hear. 
Who would recall them now must first arrest 
The winds that blow down from the free Northwest, 
Ruffling the Gulf; or like a scroll roll back 
The Mississippi to its upper springs. 
Such words fulfill their prophecy, and lack 
But the full time to harden into things. 
—Fohn Greenleaf Whittier, 1801 

















LOVED I NOT HONOR MORE. 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 









O fast is history made these days! For all this was 
only a little while ago. 

When Emil James came around the bend in the 
cafion, to the opening where the ranch stood, he reined 

“ up his horse and whistled. 
we **O-Oh!” he said. ‘*My stars alive! Didn’t the 

—— water came! Spring, pipe-line, water-pen, troughs, 
corral, saddle-house — all washed away — vamosed! 
Bet Wildcat rared up and fell over backwards!” 

He rode up in front of the jaca/ house. 

** You Wildcat !” 

Wildcat came to the open door; **Hello Emil — get down. 
You’re just in time for supper.” 

*“'You bet. Food is the biggest part of my diet. I see you’ve 
moved your ranch down the cafion, and I was afraid I'd find you 
down there hunting for the pieces. Think you'll like it any 
better down on the flat 7?” 

“You unsaddle your horse, you old fool, and shut up! I’m 
pretty sore about this washout. I’m set back about two hundred 
dollars by it.” 

After supper was finished, Emil shoved back his plate, lit a 
cigarette, and said: “‘ You got any likely young horses tosell ?” 

**Betcher neck. You know anybody that wants to buy.” 

**Yes, indeedy. McNew said to tell you Old Man Forest will 
pay twenty-five for all you had that would stand fourteen and a 
half hands, four year olds and up, sound and broken. Greys, 
roans, duns and pacers barred. He’s going to take down a 
bunch, and said to tell you you'd better gather yours and drive 
with him. They’re to be delivered at the Nations’ pasture at El 
Paso the 20th. They’ll take outlaws all right, but no broncos.” 

** When’s Billy going to start ?” 

**He’ll camp at Lava Gap the night of the 24th, he said.” 

‘“* By George,” said Wildcat, ‘‘ this here’ll be just like getting 

, money from home, and express charges prepaid. I was sure 
needin’ it, too, as the hobo said when he fell in the creek. I can 
put up about twenty-five head. I'll go over tomorrow and get 
A one of the Morris boys to help me gather my little old ponies, 
and hit the road. Don’t know what’s going to happen. Why, 
last spring you couldn’t ‘Arow a horse away, much less sell one.” 


**T tell you, old man,” he confided to Show Me, his “top 
horse,” the next day, as they climbed the winding trail to the 
Morris ranch, “* we was cutting it pretty fine that time, for cer- 
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tain. Now. if I can pay old Forest five hundred on that mort- 
gage, the old skeezicks will let me have a renewal for another 
year for the other half. Then I can sell my steers for enough 
to keep Buddie in school, and fix up the pipe-line and trough 
again, and next year I can sure win out. Then when my 
little bunch of cattle’s paid for, I'll go and ask the gray-eyed 
girl a question. Every time I get the mail, I’m scared to death 
for fear I’ll hear some feller has snapped her up. Tell you 
what, they can cuss the brown-tailed mares all they want to, 
but they’ve sure pulled me out of the hole, this time.” 


All the way down to El Paso, Wildcat was in fine feather. 
There were dust, heat, thirst and perverse horses; but they didnot 
affect his cheerfulness. There were days of scant and withered 
grass, in spots the rain had missed; nights when they had failed 
of water for the horses, and these had to be herded all night to 
keep them from going back. Even when they struck the Felipe 
ranch, only to find the windmill broken, and were forced to run 
the heavy horsepower, tying a rope tothe horn of the saddle 
and riding tediously around— Wildcat ran the power and 
diverted himself with hilarious song, as if he were enjoying 
himself to the full. 

It was noon on the sixth day when they drew near Ft. Bliss, 
and saw a large band of horses rounded up and held near the 
Nations’ pasture. 

Wildcat and McNew stopped their bunch, and rode ahead to 
investigate. The first man they struck was Pat Garrett. Their 
greetings were cool, for McNew and Garrett were seriously at 
outs, and Wildcat was a partisan of McNew’s. 

‘**Hello, Garrett!” said Billy, ‘‘ What’s all this doings, here? 
Looks like all the horse men in the country had come down.” 

** Ye-es,” said Garrett, ‘“‘there’s quite a crowd. Forest sent 
me a bid on my old sticks, and me and McCall come down here 
and found Frank and Tillman Wayne, Briscoe, Johnnie Woods, 
and Newberry — and now you fellows.” 

‘*“ Why, what on earth is Forest going to do with so many 
horses ?” queried Wildcat. 

‘**He’s got a contract with the British Government for a 
thousand head. That big stiff in the buggy with him is the 
officer that’s receiving them.” 

Garrett and McNew rode ahead to the crowd, but Wildcat 
turned and looked around at the grim, gray mountain which 
rose abruptly from the plain just west of them. 

Unforeseen, unheralded, the crisis was upon him — the hour 
that was to be the supreme test of his manhood. Five hundred 
dollars — the price of a jewel, a gown, a night’s play — the price 
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of atsoul. It was not the massive rock-ribbed mountain that he 
saw. It was a lonely, wind-swept street of low adobes, over- 
hung with rushing clouds. A few stars peered out through one 
clear space overhead. Gusts of rain and hail smote his face, 
and the swaying cottonwoods moaned together. A door was 
thrown open, and a broad beam of warm light shot out across 
the storm. And, in the doorway, her eyes alight with love and 
welcome, a woman — a woman with gray eyes. 

The light went out, and instead he saw the bold, black ** scare- 
head ” of a yellow journal: 

PRESIDENT KRUGER’S MESSAGE TO THE AMERICANS. 
** Tell Them They Are Helping To Murder Us.” 

It was over now, and the gray-eyed girl would never know. 
He turned his horse and rode toward the little knot of men by 
the buggy. There was nothing different, unless a little grey 
in the lean, hard, impassive face. He sat a little straighter 
in the saddle, with a slight lifting of his head ; and there was a 
certain compression of the corners of his mouth — that was all. 
Many men had seen Wildcat’s lips tighten so; and most of them 
had unpleasant recollections connected with it. 

‘Well, Wildcat,” was Forest’s greeting, as he drew near, 
“how many ponies have you got to sell ?” 

**T don’t believe I’ll sell,” was the response. 

**Won’t se/]?” demanded McNew, in astonishment. ‘*‘ Why, 
what’s eating you?” 

‘**T didn’t know they were for the English,” replied Wildcat. 
“*I’m a Boer man—me. If I was to sell, feeling the way I do, 
I would always feel like it was blood-money, and I’d have to 
sneak round a corner in hell to dodge Judas Iscariot. I know 
the Boers ’ll capture the horses all right, but —” 

“Aw!” ejaculated the Englishman, in amazement, and 
brought a gold-rimmed monocle to bear. 

‘“*Why, you idiot,” said Billy, “* they'll get all the horses they 
want, of somebody. "Taint like you was their only chance. 
And you’d just as well have the money.” 

** Just so,” said Wildcat. ‘‘ Now I’m claiming to be a friend 
of yours, ain’t 1? If you and Pat was to get on the warpath 
and go gunning for each other, would it be white for me to sell 
cartridges to Pat, if he run out, because 1 needed the money, 
and Garrett could get plenty somewhere else ? Don’t talk to 
me — it don’t look to me like it was honor, nohow.” 

“* You always was acrazy fool!” snarled Forest. ‘* But just 
let me tell you one thing, young man. If you ain’t right up to 
the scratch with that money you owe me, down goes your meat- 
house! ‘Honor!’” He laughed derisively. ‘‘’The honor of 


” 


a cowboy ! 
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Wildcat swung his horse in beside the buggy, thrusting a 
dark face over the wheel. It was easy to see, now, how he 
came by his sobriquet. 

‘** Honor’ was the word I used, sir— the honor of a cowboy ! 
You may be justified in swearing at it, but, except for your 
gray hairs, you are hardly wise. Our standard may be lower 
than most people’s — anyhow, it’s diferent. But when we do 
draw the line, we don’t step over it. And you — By God, sir, 
there’s nothing in the world you wouldn't do for money! You'd 
sell your grandmother’s grave for ten cents! And you threaten 
me with your dirty old mortgage — you gray-headed old scoun- 
drel!” 

The Englishman climbed out of the buggy, scrupulously 
brushed the dirt from his coat where it had grazed the wheel, 
screwed the monocle in his eye, and said, regarding Wildcat 
with a fixed and glassy stare, 

*‘Ah — my good man— if you are such a friend to the Boers, 
why don’t you go and help them ?” 

Wildcat wheeled upon him, “I'll tell you, me good man,” he 
said, in confidential tones, “‘I was afraid I’d get hurt — you 
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know ! 

‘‘Aw!” Then, after a moment of incredulous staring, ‘* Will 
you be so good as to tell me exactly the difference between the 
Boer war and your Philippine war ?” 

Wildcat threw his leg over his saddle-horn, rested his elbow 
on his knee, and his chin on his hand. ‘* With great pleasure,” 
he said. “It’s like this. The only way anyone can stand up 
for either war is to reckon the Boers and Filipinos are just 
cattle. So, just to oblige you, we’ll consider ’em cattle. And 
even then there’s a difference. Like this. 

** Now, ’sposing I had a big farm. and was raisin’ mighty 
valuable crops on it. ’Spose me and my brother had had cattle 
on it once and quarrelled and jawed and lawed and fought about 
them, till we was most give out—and most broke, too. Then 
we makes it up and goes ahead and builds fences around our 
land to keep out any of our neighbor’s cattle, and put our own 
in our poorest fields, and wish to God we could get rid of ’em 
somehow. 

‘Then if I was to go way off somewheres, and buy a lot 
more cattle, range delivery, from some one that I knew didn’t 
own them, first whipping him for claiming to own ’em— wild 
cattle, scrubby some of ’em, all scattered in mountains and brush 
country — and go to work and pay out twenty or thirty times as 
much more as what they cost me, for hands and horses and 
chuck and corn; and after all that, never gathered anything but 
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dead, and dogies and weak sisters — why that would be just like 
our war. 

‘* And ’spose you had just dead oodles of cattle — fancy stock, 
and Herefords, and Polled Angus, and Durhams, and Chihuahuas 
and old long-horns — all kinds of cattle — more cattle than any- 
body —and a little old Dutchman was to be raising a little bunch 
of milk-pan cows; and you was to crowd him, and eat out his 
grass, and steal his calves, and make him move. ‘Spose you 
made him move /wice, and you got his ranch and improvements 
both times. And he went ’way out in the desert, and you was 
to follow him up and bother him again. 

*’ Then ’spose he was to knock you down, and pull your hair, 
and pour sand in your eyes, and slap your face, and drag you 
with your own rope ”— 

A subdued titter ran around the circle. 

*‘And if you was to call up all your cowboys, and all the men 
that had your stock on shares, and was to drive the Dutchman 
out in the brush, and shut up his wife and children to die of 
neglect and starvation and sickness” — he lowered his face to a 
level with the other’s — ** that would be like the Boer war.” 

He whirled and shook his fist at the crowd, his eyes ablaze, 
*““You!” he cried. “You! How many of you would see one 
man starve one woman and child to death, and put up with it, 
much less help him ? How does multiplying it by thousands 
help it? How many of you would let him have your horses to 
hunt down the Dutchman in the brush ?” 

The Englishman went very white. Garrett stretched a long 
arm, stroked his mustache slowly, and looked dreamily out 
across the plain. ‘* You needn’t rub it in no more, Thompson,” 
he said. “I don’t want to sell no horses, nohow.” 

McNew took off his sombrero, looked at it and scratched his 
head. ‘‘I hate to be on the same side with you, Pat,” shaking 
his head gravely —*‘but I reckon you and me and Wildcat 
together are Public Opinion in this here neck of the woods. 
Come on, all you Boer men!” he added, with challenge in his 
voice, as he joined Garrett and Thompson. 

McCall drove the spurs into his bronco. ‘** Guess I'll just side 
you fellows. Don’t have to sell my horses, anyway. My money 
don’t cost me nothing —I work for it.” And one by one the 
rest followed him. 

Forest spluttered in impotent wrath, as he saw his prospective 
profits slipping away. He had exacted no forfeit from any of 
the vendors, horse men being usually only too glad to sell. 

The Englishman walked up to Thompson. “I’m wishing you 
were acouple of stone heavier, my man,” he said. ‘I should 
like uncommonly well to thrash you.” 
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Flap! Wildcat was off his horse, and had thrown his gun 
into a soap weed. ‘‘I should like uncommonly well to have you 
try it,” he said, in his sweetest tones. ‘‘ But — aw — pawdon 
me, me man, if you were a couple of stone lighter, you would 
come a good deal nearer doing it.” He threw off spurs and 
overshirt, took the silk kerchief from his neck and knotted it 
around his waist in lieu of a belt. The others crowded round, 
turning their saddle horses loose. 

Forest danced in an agony of helpless rage. ‘* You’re never 
going to fight him, Major? ‘This scum, this ruffian, this no- 
body ?” he screamed. 

‘“‘Iam quite capable of judging for myself, thank you,” re- 
plied the Briton, coldly. ‘“‘'This man is no ruffian.” He me- 
thodically divested himself of coat, vest, collar, tie and cuffs, 
laid them carefully on the buggy seat, with the monocle on top, 
and came back. 

““It is only fair to say that your man is hopelessly outclassed, 
you know,” he said, addressing the crowd. ‘‘I was thought the 
best man with my hands in Cambridge, my last year there. So 
he needn’t feel cut up, you know, if he gets worsted. As he 
says, Iam not very fit; but even so, there is no disgrace in tak- 
ing a whipping from me.” 

Newberry rubbed his nose— it was broken — in reminiscent 
fashion. ‘‘Some of us don’t think it any disgrace to take one 
from Wildcat,” he suggested. 

“It’s very decent of you to warn me,” said Wildcat, eyeing 
his adversary with a respect he had not hitherto shown. “Still, 
I might sort of promise you’ll know you've been in a fight.” 

Then was seen the singular spectacle of “‘ Bertie” Vaughn, 
Major of a crack British regiment, a pet of Mayfair and Bel- 
gravia, standing up to do battle with an utter stranger. 

In weight, reach and skill, the advantage was overwhelm- 
ingly with the Briton. Against him were arrayed youth, ac- 
tivity and toughness. The cowboy’s wiry muscles, and the 
staying power due to long years of plain living and hard work, 
made him a dangerous opponent. Lithe and agile as his name- 
sake, the wildcat, his natural quickness made up for much of 
his lack of science. Yet from the first it was evident that the 
soldier had made no idle boast. In the beginning Thompson 
went to work hammer and tongs; only to find his well-meant 
blows easily warded off, blocked and ducked by his burly an- 
tagonist, while a series of disconcerting, lightly delivered 
counters and short arm blows interfered sadly with the continu- 
ity of his onslaughts; and the Englishman wore a confident 
and easy smile which he found very exasperating. At the end 
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of three or four minutes of this kind of work, the Briton was 
almost untouched, while divers bruises and little trickling 
streams of blood began to show on Wildcat’s face, and into 
Wildcat’s skull had percolated the certainty that if the battle 
was continued on these lines there could be but one result. 

He sprang back and charged, striking with all his force, 
ricochetting like a billiard ball; circled swiftly round, rushed 
in again, chin well down, taking a blow on top of the head, and 
leaping nimbly aside. Round and round he went, darting in and 
out, giving his enemy no rest, and aiming terrible blows at 
Vaughn’s body, which, for the most part, he succeeded in warding 
off or at least in breaking their force. In this process the cow- 
boy was severely punished, being twice knocked down; but he 
didn’t seem to mind a little thing like that. 

Into the attack, Wildcat was putting three times the energy 
the Major was expending in the defense ; but he was standing 
it better. For a long time he continued to hammer at Vaughn’s 
trunk, willing to take two blows to give one ; and succeeded in 
getting in a few good licks which distressed the gentleman 
greatly. The jaunty smile faded from his face, and he fought 
warily, devoting much more attention to diverting the Amer- 
ican’s vicious body blows than to offensive measures. 

Suddenly Wildcat changed his target. In and back, landing 
fairly on the nose, receiving a blowin return that closed one 
eye and staggered him. Back again, a blow in the mouth, with 
a sharp counter from the Briton that fairly lifted him from his 
feet and sent him down again. Another rush, and he landed 
fairly on Vaughn’s eye, ducked, drew back, and feinted for the 
face. The Englishman threw up his guard to protect his one 
serviceable eye. Crash! Thompson struck him fairly over the 
heart with every pound of strength in his wiry young body be- 
hind the blow, and the victim went down like a log. He rose 
slowly, weakly, gasping for breath. It looked as though youth 
and endurance were to win, after all. 

Confident of victory, the cowboy rushed in again. But the 
other realized that if he were to win at all it must be done in 
the next sixty seconds. Instead of standing to take the charge, 
he met the American, struck him fairly on the forehead, and, 
calling up all his reserves, rushed in return. Wildcat jumped 
back, but the other was upon him, and a shower of merciless 
blows beat upon his face. Blinded, dazed, bewildered, he lunged 
fiercely at random, missed and clinched. Back and forward, 
heaving, trampling, struggling, straining — Vaughn almost 
exhausted, the other with both eyes closed, fighting desperately 
in the dark. And then — his left arm closed around the Briton’s 
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waist, his right wrist pushing savagely at his throat, a roar of 
voices thundered in his ears, the blood surged to his temples, to 
his stunned and dizzy brain the world seemed swaying, reeling. 
A last furious effort, calling up all his remaining strength, and 
he bent his foeman over backward. They struggled, tottered, 
fell; but as they went down Vaughn’s right hand shot upward 
convulsively, catching the American under the chin. 

*‘And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.” 

They went down together, a confused sprawl of arms and legs, 
the cowboy on top. McCall and Briscoe untangled them and 
laid the vanquished Thompson, limp and helpless, on the ground. 
The victor’s case was hardly less disastrous. He lay sobbing 
for breath — utterly unable to rise. Garrett and Johnnie Woods 
helped him sit up, and gave him water from a canteen. He 
had struck the back of his head on a rock when he fell, and was 
bleeding profusely. 

‘What a— ghastly — fluke!” he panted, as they ministered 


to him. ‘* Couldn’t— have struck — another blow, ’pon honor ! 
Bellows — to mend — you know.” He regarded the unconscious 
Thompson anxiously with his unbattered eye. ‘“‘I hope he’s — 
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not hurt ? Plucky beggar ! 

**He’ll be all right in a little,” said McNew, who, with Mc- 
Call, was laboring over the fallen champion. ‘** We’ll fetch him 
around.” 

*“I say,” continued the Major, there’s some — oid Scotch in — 
my coat. Give him some — of that.” 

They poured the liquor down Wildcat’s throat. He coughed, 
choked, and rolled his eyes. 

** What a beastly —shame!” the Major began. Then an in- 
spiration came to his gallant heart that would have done credit 
to Bayard himself. He winked jovially at Garrett. ‘‘I’m dead 
— licked — done for — you know!” he whispered. ‘°‘ Hit my — 
head on arock!” And he fell over and relaxed into an inert 
mass of abject humanity, torn, disordered, plastered with blood 
and dust and sweat. 

Wildcat sat up with McCall’s assistance, and propped open 
his best eye with a trembling and uncertain forefinger. His 
gaze wandered around until it fell upon the prostrate form of 
his Perfidious Foeman. He silently surveyed the battered ruins 
for a while with an air of vague interest, felt soberly for his 
own head, exactly as if he thought it might be there or there- 
abouts, but wasn’t positive, and, as if he ‘‘ wanted to count it” 
when he finally found it. Then he inquired languidly, 
**What’s the matter with Aim? Mule?” 

**Knocked out — struck his head on a rock when you both 
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fell,” replied Garrett, bending over the shamming Briton and 
chafing his hands industriously. 

*“He’s not hurt,” snapped Forest, ‘* He’s just — 

Garrett took Forest by one arm and leg, McNew by the 
other. They jammed him into the buggy with appropriate 
language. Then they took the Major’s apparel out and gave 
Forest some earnest advice as to his departure, which he took 
—advice and departure both. As he left, the Major groaned, 
rolled over, and gazed blankly around. 

Wildcat looked very much ashamed. “‘ Let’s call it a draw, 
Major,” he said, crawling to the other’s side and holding out his 
hand. ‘You caught me a sockdolager on the jaw as we fell, 
and I just this minute came to. You had me fairly licked, and 
it was just the old Happen-so that you struck your head.” 

**Don’t mention it, my dear fellow,” said the Major as they 
shook hands warmly. ~*' Delighted to have met you, I’m sure!” 

They got painfully to their feet, Thompson very wobbly as 
to his knees, the Major still scant of breath. 

During the combat, Nations had ridden down from the 
slaughter-house, and had been a silent spectator of the proceed- 
ings. He now made the first observation that had escaped him 
since his arrival on the scene. 

** Hoss-trade all off, I guess ? Well — bring your horses down 
and put ’em in the pasture. There ain’t much grass, but they 
won’t starve. You two bruisers come on down and I'll dip you 
in the trough. We’ll get dinner and then go down and take in 
El Paso.” 

There was a murmur of acquiescence, and the crowd started 
after the horse-herd which had grazed off. A hundred yards 
away, they halted, wheeled, and Garrett shouted as they all 
took off their sombreros : 

“Three cheers for Major Vaughn!” And the response came 
with waving hats and revolver shots to accompany it. 

* Hip ! Hip ! Hooray !” 

Thompson shook his head, ‘* There’ll be a hot time in the old 
town tonight!” he said, and they hobbled on their way. 

Tularosa, N. M. 
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TO A CHILD’S MOCCASIN. 


Looted from the body of an Indian child killed at Wounded Knee. It was complained 


that Indian women — some were killed — fought with the braves ; which, indeed, they did. 


By HARTLEY ALEXANDER. 
I. 
WILD mother’s patterned fancy — 
OF White beads, green and blue, 

With here, like heart-stained arrows, 

Scarlet zigzagged through ; 
Thy lining, furry rabbit, 

Little shoe ! 


How joyously she wrought thee, 
The long, blue, sunny day, 
On the wind-stroked grass of the prairie, 
*Neath the willows’ shady sway, 
Singing the old song 
Mothers sing alway : 


Chaske,* my little Chaske ; Chaske, my brave to be ! 
Fleet shall he run as the stallion, stand tall as the tall pine-tree, 
As the storm be mighty and valiant — Chaske, my chief to be ! 


Stringing the beads in patterns, 
Zigzag red and blue; 

Sewing with thread of tendon 
The furry edges true ; 

Singing the song of mothers 
The blue day through. 


Il. 
A hill-slope, a desolation ; 
Yonder the cordoned crest 
Of glinting gun and sabre 
Here, like mole in nest, 
Trapped in the hill-crest’s hollow, 
The huntsmen’s quest. 


A solitude of heaven, 
High and sunny still 

Above a breadth of desert — 
Sudden the locust shrill 

Of bullets, then death, and sudden 
The war-whoop’s thrill. 


And here a wild squaw-mother 
Something dead at the breast, 


*Chaske means, in the Dakotan tongue, first-born male child. 
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Something live at the shoulder, 
Spitting lead with the best — 
Singing a song 
Of wild-heart’s cradle-rest : 


Death ye have taught me to mother ! Death I will mother well! 
With red, red blood I will nourish, I will lull with the rifle’s spell ! 
For O, ye have taught me to suckle, and I will suckle them well ! 


Only a wild squaw-mother, 
Bullet-stung at the start, 

Quiet out there in the desert, 
Something dead at her heart. 

See ! her quaint fancy’s beading, 


A mother’s art. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE HOME-COMING OF MARIE-PIERRE. 
By C. LINDSAY SKINNER. 


A ARIE-PIERRE stood at the stern of the *‘ Skidegate” 
“I and waved tearful farewells to the dear Sisters Mary 
4 Winifred and Marie Therese, who had come from the 
~ Convent to see her safely on board the little steamer, 
which was to take her up the coast of British 

Columbia to her father in Sticoom village. 

Marie-Pierre was fifteen years old and very accomplished ; for 
she wrote quite nicely in English, and spoke French, and 
made beautiful lace. She also sang; and played a few tunes 
upon the organ. Sister Marie Therese, who was musical, had 
taught her. Marie-Pierre was also a good girl, and very de- 
vout. She had spent eight years in the Convent, and the dear 
Sisters had given her every advantage, every care. They felt 
proud of Marie-Pierre. 

‘““Be good, Marie,” had been Sister Therese’s last words, 
‘and remember that our Holy Mother ever regards you. Pray 
to her, and she will help you.” And Marie-Pierre had gravely 
promised to remember. 

Although Marie-Pierre grieved at leaving the dear Sisters, 
she had long looked forward to the time when she should go 
home to her father and her mother. She could remember them 
quite distinctly —a tall blond Frenchman and his little soft- 
eyed Indian wife. Throughout all the years spent in the Con- 
vent, Marie-Pierre had thought of them and felt proud. Very 
few of the girls had both mother and father; particularly those 
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girls who were half white, like Marie. If her father aroused 
her pride, it was to her mother that she gave her love — the 
little mother whose brown bosom had shaped her baby lips, 
whose arms had sheltered her, and whose voice had crooned to 
her in a tongue now forgotten. Her name had not been Marie- 
Pierre in those days. The old name had a soft, clicking, 
heathenish sound, which could not be breathed in Sacré-Coeur ; 
so that the holy water and the sign of the cross had been 
solemnly adjured to make this child, ‘* Marie-Pierre,” a Chris- 
tian. The baby name and the baby language were alike for- 
gotten now. She had not seen her parents since the day she 
entered the Convent; but the human heart clings to its own 
people, and Marie-Pierre had given all the tenderness of her 
young soul to the mother of her dreams and the handsome fair- 
haired father, Armand Lepage. 

Marie-Pierre made a pleasing picture as she sat in a sheltered 
corner, watching the white trail of foam and the circling of the 
gulls. She was dressed neatly in black, with white collar and 
cuffs, and a black hat and veil. Her hair was braided into a 
queue, and tied with a black ribbon. Black was the approved 
shade at the Convent of Sacré-Cceur. Certainly it served to 
accentuate the creaminess and rose-tint of Marie-Pierre’s skin, 
and the drooping geranium of her mouth. The dark lashes 
touching her cheek and the heavy black hair lying along her 
brow made her face seem very white and pure. Filled with un- 
defined alarms she sat, hands folded, and shrank back from the 
eyes of a big man in fisher’s garb, who paced up and down past 
her retreat and feasted his bold blue gaze upon her simple 
charms. 

During the past three days of slow and uneventful traveling, 
waking and sleeping, Marie-Pierre had dreamed of the home 
she was hourly approaching. With the stoical, expressionless 
demeanor of her race, she gave no sign of the quivering ten- 
sion within. 

On the third day, as the sullen fury of a clouded sunset faded 
before the wistful twilight’s coming, Marie-Pierre caught the 
first glimpse of home. The “*Skidegate” rounded a point of 
land into the silent harbor of Sticoom, defaming, with shriek- 
ing whistle and clanging gong, Nature’s sacred hour of solitude 
and prayer. One by one the lights twinkled forth from the 
little village, backgrounded with pines and sheltered by its 
pearl-crowned deity of mountains. 

With heart throbbing in such frenzied passion that it seemed 
about to burst, and burning eyes that saw nothing, Marie-Pierre 
stood in the bow gripping the railing with a force that ridged 
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with purple her slender brown hands. Slowly the few passen- 
gers were lowered into the landing-boat. When her turn came, 
Marie tottered unseeingly on the first step of the ladder. Ina 
moment a pair of strong arms clasped her and lifted her gently 
into the rocking boat. The dazed girl saw no one clearly but 
sank into her place with a vague, uneasy consciousness that a 
pair of blue eyes had been unpleasantly close to her own. ** Lend 
a hand, Jim,” said a voice; and the big man turned from his 
contemplation of Marie and bent his great frame over the oars. 
When the boat grounded on the sand the same strong, unwel- 
come arms carried the returned one through the three feet of 
shallow water and set her high and dry upon the beach. 

A crowd of dusky creatures—sprinkled here and there with 
a white man or woman — gathered, chattering and wondering, 
about the girl who stood there speechless from the emotions 
that consumed her. 

Gradually that soft monosyllabic tongue with its guttural 
click became coherent sound to her dazed brain, stirring past 
memories. It pierced to her heart and struck a chord long dor- 
mant. One word, the keynote of her babyhood’s simple, happy 
melody, came back to her longing lips. All the tale of her con- 
vent years was told in the cry that broke forth at last. 

‘““'T’seeka !” (mother). 

The spell was broken. Marie-Pierre thrust forward and 
gazed eagerly, piercingly into the group about her. Dead 
silence followed, broken only by the lapping of the waves and 
the far-off wail of a violin. At last one of the women said: 

‘“She is mad. See, she calls for her mother, who has been 
in the Church ground these five years.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the others, drawing closer and staring 
curiously, “‘she is surely mad. Does one call for a mother who 
has been so long dead ?” They edged nearer and glutted their 
curiosity on the girl’s white, stunned face and unseeing eyes. 
They fingered her dress and her neatly braided hair, commenting 
and criticising. Presently one old woman said : 

‘“Let the girl be taken to her father. It is late, and my 
man’s supper burns on the fire.” 

One by one, with clickings and gossipings, the women with- 
drew, leaving the little stranger alone in the fast falling night. 

Jim Basil, the fisherman, who had watched the scene from a 
little distance, came close to her. 

‘*You’re all alone, my girl,” he said, ‘*come home with me. 
Well, then, I’ll take you to your father. Comeon.” He took 
her hand, and Marie-Pierre stumbled blindly through the loose 
sand at his side. 
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The wind beat itself against the pine-boughs; the long 
waves beat themselves against the rocks; the violin wailed 
nearer and more madly. And against Marie-Pierre’s heart beat 
one word, and through her brain wailed one word — 

Dead! Dead! Dead! 

**Here’s your home, my girl,” said the fisherman, stopping 
before the door of the last shanty on the beach. 

Marie-Pierre looked silently as one coming out of a trance. 

On the step sat a man — dirty—unkempt—vile-smelling from 
long intoxication. With his fiddle on his shoulder and his bow 
in his yellow hand, he was playing a screeching, whirling devil- 
dance. 

Basil bent down and shook him roughly. 

‘““Lepage, here’s your girl come home— vot’ fille, compre- 
nez?” 

The Frenchman turned his pasty face and dull, blood-shot 
eyes uncomprehendingly on the girl, who stood trembling be- 
fore this new horror. He made some drunken mutter and 
plunged again into his awful playing. 

‘“No good,” said the other, with a shrug. ‘‘He doesn’t 
know anything tonight. You'll have to talk to him when he 
ain’t so drunk. You’d best go in the house and sit down.” 

So Marie-Pierre entered again into the house of her childhood. 
Her physical endurance gave way at last, and she sank ex- 
hausted on the one rough bench in the shack, and flung her 
arms forward on the table. Her black eyes stared miserably 
out through the open door across the sea, which was now be- 
ginning to silver under the rising moon. ‘The mad playing had 
ceased, and her father lay huddled on the steps in a stupor. 
The waving pine-boughs danced fantastic shapes across the 
floor in time to the wind which whistled uncannily through a 
dead tree-trunk behind the shanty. 

The night stole slowly onward and, worn out by grief and 
fatigue, Marie-Pierre drooped forward on her arms and slept. 
As the moon rose higher, its cold rays fell upon the unconscious 
girl, outlining her soft cheek and curving bosom. 

Outside, where the shadow of a gigantic cedar dipped into 
the well of moonlight, silent as a waiting panther, Jim Basil 
stood — watching. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








“THE DAYS OF 'FORTY-NINE.” 


HIS magazine has already printed (in the numbers for 
August and September, 1900) two versions of the fa- 
mous Argonaut song of above title. Less than half a cen- 

tury ago, this ditty was probably familiar to more Americans 
than any other one popular song, excepting only ‘‘ Susanna ”— 
that is, the California parody on that then universal Negro mel- 
ody (the words of which were also printed in these pages in 
the August, 1900, number). ‘Today, it is an almost hopeless 
task to discover the veritable words, or anyone who still retains 
the old song. So far as I can recall, they are in no book. The 
little dime-novel-looking ‘‘ Songsters” in which they were prob- 
ably printed at the time —as were hundreds of other California 
songs — are practically all worn out and lost. 

Of course these minor historical materials are worth saving ; 
and it is evidently time to begin. When hardly a soul can be 
found to give the song that within our own lifetime was a fav- 
orite of hundreds of thousands of Americans —and not one of the 
machine-made ‘“‘popular songs” of today, but almost a Folk- 
song, of and for one of the chiefest events in American history — 
why, the saving of that song from annihilation becomes a duty. 

Of the two already printed versions of ‘‘’ The Days of ’Forty- 
Nine” the older was from Saml. C. Upham’s “‘ Notes of a Voy- 
age to California, vza Cape Horn; together with scenes in El 
Dorado in the years 1849-50.” ‘The other was ** modern ”— from 
words (apparently an exlempore addendum) by Joaquin Miller. 

Florence Gleason, of Bakersfield, Cal., sends in the following 
version of *‘ The Days of °49,” which he says is the original. 
It is not at all impossible, through rather unlikely, that Upham’s 
dull and hymn-like stanzas were first in time. They sound very 
much like what a Tenderfoot might write with nothing better 
to do. But there is, I think, no question that the following is, 
in its essential features at least, the famous old song. // has 
meat in it. It may have been written perhaps a dozen years after 
°49 — for poetic license does not need long to Look Back. At any 
rate, crude as it is, it is Californian. It is the version from 
which we of the soberer day have caught quotationary frag- 
ments in books too Literary to think of such a thing as saving 
such matter whole. I am convinced of the authenticity of this 
as the effective original of the once world-famous ditty — though 
always open to conviction. But I doubt, a little, its complete- 
ness; and anyone who can furnish authentic additional verses 
will be doing a service to history. 

Both the versions before printed here were sung to the air of 
** Auld Lang Syne ;” but Mr. Gleason says this wasn’t. 
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THE DAYS OF 'FORTY-NINE 





‘““THE DAYS OF ’FORTY-NINE.”’ 
You are looking now on old Tom Moore, 
A relic of bygone days ; 
A Bummer, too, they call me now, 
But what care I for praise ? 
For my heart is filled with the days of yore, 
And oft I do repine 
For the Days of Old, and the Days of Gold, 
And the Days of Forty-Nine. 
REFRAIN — Oh, my heart is filled, etc. 


I had comrades then who loved me well, 
A jovial, saucy crew. 

There were some hard cases, I must confess, 
But they all were brave and true ; 

Who wouid never flinch, wha te’er the pinch, 
Who never would fret nor whine, 

But like good old Bricks they stood the kicks 
In the Days of ’Forty-Nine. 

REFRAIN — And my heart is filled, etc. 


There was Monte Pete —I’ll ne’er forget 
The luck he always had. 
He would deal for you both day and night, 
So long as you had a scad. 
He would play you Draw, he would Ante sling, 
He would go you a hatfull Blind — 
But in a game with Death Pete lost his breath 
In the Days of ’Forty-Nine. 
REFRAIN — Oh, my heart is filled, etc. 


There was New York Jake, a butcher boy, 
That was always a-getting tight ; 
Whenever Jake got on a spree, 
He was spoiling for a fight. 
One day he ran against a knife 
In the hands of old Bob Cline — 
So over Jake we held a wake, 
In the Days of ’Forty-Nine. 


REFRAIN — Oh, my heart is filled, etc. 


There was Rackensack Jim, who could outroar 
A Buffalo Bull, you bet! 
He would roar all night, he would roar all day, 
And I b’lieve he’s a-roaring yet! 
One night he fell in a prospect-hole — 
’T was a roaring bad design — 
For in that hole he roared out his soul 
In the Days of ’Forty-Nine. 
REFRAIN — Oh, my heart is filled, etc. 


There was Poor lame Ches, a hard old case 
Who never did repent. 
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Ches never missed a single meal, 
Nor he never paid a cent. 

But Poor lame Ches, like all the rest, 
Did to death at last resign, 

For all in his bloom he went up the Flume 
In the Days of ’Forty-Nine. 


REFRAIN — Oh, my heart is filled, etc. 


And now my comrades all are gone, 
Not one remains to toast. 
They have left me here in my misery, 
Like some poor wandering ghost. 
And as I go from place to place, 
Folks call me a ‘‘ Traveling Sign,”’’ 
Saying ‘‘ There goes Tom Moore, a Bummer, sure, 
From the Days of ’Forty-Nine.”’ 
REFRAIN — But my heart is filled, etc. 


Simply to have them together, for more convenient reference, the 
two other versions are reprinted, following : 


STILLMAN’S VERSION. 
Fresh laurel-wreaths we bring today, 
To crown the Patriarch, 
Whose hand unlocked the golden ore 
In gulch and cafion dark. 
Old Pioneer, thy name we still 
In all our hearts enshrine ; 
God’s blessing rest upon thy head, 
Dear friend of old lang syne j 


CHORUS: 


Oh, cherished be forevermore 
The daysof old lang syne ; 
Those golden days, remembered days, 
The days of ’Forty-Nine ! 
II. 
Hillside, ravine and tule marsh 
Now blossom as the rose, 
And round Diablo’s verdant base 
The crystal streamlet flows. 
Now glory be to God on high, 
Let this our pean be, 
And peace on earth, good will to men, 
Our prayer, O God, to thee! 


CHORUS: 


JOAQUIN’S ‘“ RIDER.’’ 
a 


We have worked our claims, we have spent our gold, 


Our barks are astrand on the bars ; 


We are battered and old, 
Yet at night we hold 


Outcroppings in the stars. 


And tho’ few and old, 
Our hearts are bold, 
Yet oft do we repine, 
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THE JUDGE OF HARD-DOWN HILL 


For the days of old, 
For the days of gold, 
For the days of ’Forty-Nine 
II. 
Where the rabbits play, 
Where the quail all day 
Pipe on the chaparral hill ; 
A few more days, 
And the last of us lays 
His pick aside, and all is still. 
REFRAIN — Same as before, except that ‘‘ And tho’ few ”’ is changed 


to ‘*‘ Though few.”’ 
III. 


We are wreck and stray, 
We are cast away, 
Poor battered old hulks and spars ; 
But we hope and pray, 
On the Judgment Day, 
We shall strike it, up in the stars. 


REFRAIN 
THE JUDGE OF HARD-DOWN HILL. 
From the Memoirs of the late Joseph Huskisson, Esq., of California — 


Third Extract.) 


Compiled by CLARENCE ALAN McGREW. 





S soon as it became evident to us that 
the Fraser River gold fields were likely 
to pan out well, we set our hearts and 
feet in the direction of Fort Yale. 
There was a general scampering of 
California hell-hounds after the Vic- 
toria quarry, but the pack with which 
Jim Kay and I went was a somewhat 
compact organization, held together as 

much by English Jim’s natural leadership as anything else. 
There were ten of us at the start. Half of us were shoulder- 

strikers of the early days, notorious from Truckee to San Fran- 
cisco and down into the San Joaquin. ‘“‘Jug ” Shaw, one of 
our members, had gained fame by his escape from the Sacra- 
mento prison brig. *‘ Fussy ” Barton, another of the crew, was 

a New York wharf-rat, who had come over the Panama route 

with a gang of thimble-riggers on the notorious old schooner 

Ringleader. Another was Lee Sing, possibly the only real 

Chinese highwayman of early Western days — an outcast whom 

we, in a fit of forgiving merriment, adopted as a member of our 

sulphurous tribe, instead of following our custom of sending 
all such to a place as near their Flowery Kingdom as our means 
would let us. The rest of us were ordinary “‘ gentlemen of the 
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road,” who picked our living from anybody who came along, be 
he a Chinese vegetable man or a Wells-Fargo messenger. As 
usual, we of the higher class and more sensitive feelings in- 
sisted that we should be kept free from all ‘‘Greaser” taint ; 
for all such that crossed our path we cast effective black- 
balls of lead. 

We arrived one night, tired, hungry, lean and snarling, at 
Plug Valley, the rival of Hard-Down Hill, and a British mining 
camp whose inhabitants had been so long from civilization that 
they had not heard of the laying of the Atlantic cable nor of 
the miraculous exhibitions of that wonderful horse-trainer, Mr. 
John S. Rarey. Recent proximity to San Francisco and the 
overland routes had rendered us rather well informed on these 
and other matters of interest and importance, and we accord- 
ingly felt well above the ordinary crowd. 

The unanimous vote of the crowd was to ‘shoot up” Hard- 
Down Hill, and give its inhabitants a scare that would render 
them submissive to a degree suitable to our importance as new 
members of the community. We accordingly constituted our- 
selves the ruling spirits inthe camp already established at Plug 
Valley, a place then occupied principally by a gang of our own 
sweet sort—outlaws from the California coast, Canadian 
rangers, and a smattering of Sydney coves and ticket-of-leavers 
from Van Dieman’s Land. The respectable element had long 
been awed into silence. 

At Pete Fergusson’s bar, Jim Kay made one of his little 
speeches, in which he neatly renewed the jealousy of Plug Val- 
ley against its rival, and exhorted the Valley contingent to an 
invasion with arms and for glory and whiskey. It soon devel- 
oped, however, that what Plug Valley particularly wanted was 
revenge on the Judge of Hard-Down Hill, who had passed sen- 
tence of outlawry on a number of the disturbing spirits, fright- 
ened away some, and hanged the rest. We were quite ready 
and willing to help overthrow the judiciary. 

About nine o’clock that night we swarmed into Hard-Down 
Hill like a detachment of Huns. Jim Kay led a select crowd of 
us around to the east to set fire to a grocery store and rob it; 
while the Plug Valley contingent went after their hated Judge, 
the intention being to string him up at the Half Way House, be- 
tween the two camps, to serve as a horrible warning to all who 
pushed law and order too far. 

Both movements succeeded as well as could have been hoped, 
the only casualty being the death of a Plug Valley shoulder- 
striker, whose brains spattered the Alcazar Hotel’s bar before 
the Judge’s ammunition gave out. We got about $100 in dust 
at the store. 
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The mob already had the Judge at the Half Way House when 
our squad, under English Jim, got there; the most of us flushed 
with vile liquor, and all of us prepared for a mock trial which 
did justice to our rascality. As we entered we all fired our guns 
at the signboard and gave an Apache yell. 

As for the Judge, I expected to see a rum-soaked, tobacco- 
stained, card-thumping old British whelp— a living parody on 
justice. How great was my surprise! Instead of a wicked old 
Tartar, he was a manly young English chap, as straight as an 
arrow, with light, wavy hair, a complexion browned by the sun 
and wind, the picture of athletic young life. 

They had him bound tight with a Mexican lariat, which cut 
into his wrists. He stood as proud as a lion and as fearless. 

** Prisoner to the bar!” yelled English Jim with a resounding 
oath. ‘As long as ther’s no regularly appointed judicial repre- 
sentative of the government here, I shall take it on my own 
shoulders, under advices received recently by Atlantic cable from 
the Home Government. I am good enough to represent Her 
Majesty anywhere.” 

We greeted this with a cheer. 

“There won’t be any time thrown away, gentlemen. The 
prisoner, according to all good law, is a public nuisance and 
ought to be strung up as a lesson to all others of his kind. Has 
the prisoner any letters to write 7” 

** No,” said the young Judge in a clear, sharp voice, “‘ but I 
want to say that this is blasted poor business for a man who 
has been at Oxford long enough to be a gentleman.” 

He paused and looked straight at Jim. 

*“What do you mean, you little pup?” yelled Jim. 

** None knows better than you,” was the reply. 

Jim spat savagely. 

‘“'The young fool is a crack-brain, gentlemen,” he snarled. 
** His Honor — that’s me — and Huskisson will now remove the 
prisoner to the back room while the jury votes to get the rope 
ready.” 

We no sooner had the man in the back room than Jim slipped 
his big knife across the lariat that bound the Judge. Then, to 
my great astonishment, they began to shake hands. Neither 
said a word for a minute. It was the Judge who broke the 
silence. 

“Knew I was right, old man,” he said. 

“If you get out of this,” said Jim, it'll sort of square 
things a little, Harry. You get out this window, take the 
third horse on the left — it’s mine and the best —and dig like 
blazes. We'll pretend to chase you and then we'll get away 
from the other crowd.” 
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** Where’ll I meet you to thank you?” said the Judge. 

**Nowhere,” said Jim, fiercely. ‘* We’re going too far.” 

The Judge choked down a sob. 

“Better steer the outside course, old man!” he said. ‘* You 
remember the weeds in next to the bank? It always looked 
shorter that way, but it wasn’t. By heavens! it seems only 
yesterday. Better try it, Bob — that outside, clear course.” 

‘“'T’here won’t be any course for us, if you don’t go right 
away,” whispered Jim. ‘* They’re getting ready.” 

And Jim pushed him to the window. 

All three of us got away without a scratch. 

*“ Where are you heading ?” I asked, after Jim and I had got 
well away. 

‘** Husky, old fellow,” he answered, ‘“‘I’m going to try that 
Outside Course. Do you want to pull with me for a stretch ?” 

Berkeley, Cal. 


TO CALIFORNIANS. 


By LORENZO SOSSO. 


AKE not Authority your creed, 
aVi The sceptre does not sway the king ; 
The growth of one insurgent seed 
Means grander faith in everything. 


Here, at the outposts of the West, 
Your banners jubilant unfold — 

That symbolize for men the quest 
Of Holy Grail and Fleece of Gold. 


Learn to be dominant and free 
And multitudinously great, 

Like those white surges of the sea 
That beat in thunder at our Gate. 


Here where the sunset clouds are red, 
Or in yon valleys of the morn 

Is resurrection of the dead ; 
Haste ! Haste ! O men, to be re-born. 


Hew out the pathways of your fate 
In deeds and purposes sublime : 
The swords are sheathed at Eden-gate, 
Enter ! God’s world is in its prime ! 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 
To the Pacific Coast of America. 


(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 
é - Ss 


IV.—Srr THos. CAVENDISR, 1587. 


voyage which brought Sir Francis Drake to California in 1579. The 
next English freebooter to reach the Pacific Coast of the United States 
was Sir Thomas Cavendish, or Candish, who barely touched California in 
1587. Largely because of Drake’s piracies, war had broken out between 


° preceding articles some brief digest has been given of the piratical 


England and Spain; and Cavendish held a royal commission from the 
Virgin Queen, so he cannot precisely be termed a pirate —as Drake unquali- 
fiedly was. He was nota privateer, however, in any civilized sense ; for 
he did not turn his energies to attacking Spain, but to burning and looting 
the helpless towns of Spanish-speaking people on the remote Pacific shores 
of South America ; and plundering and scuttling merchant and passenger 
ships trading between the Philippines and Mexico. Of course, on his re- 
turn to England, he was knighted. 

Cavendish sailed from Harwich in July, 1586, with the ‘‘ Desire,’ 140 
tons ; the ‘‘Content’’ 60 tons; and the bark ‘* Hugh Gallant,’’ 40 tons ; 
and with 126 men. In Sierra Leone they ‘* Spoyled a town of the Negroes,”’ 
They entered the South Sea Feb. 14, 1587. May 3rd they *‘ made them- 
selves Masters of Two Rich Ships, laden with Sugar, Melasses, Maiz, 
Cordovan skins, Montego de Porco,* Packs of Pintadoes, Indian coats, 
Marmalade Hens, &c. One of them, which had the best Lading, would 
have yielded 420,000 had there been Opportunity to have made a Sale. 
And of all this they took as much as they could conveniently bestow in 
their Ships, burning the rest with the Vessels, and setting all the People in 
them ashore.’’ 

May 26th, they reached the little Peruvian ‘town of Paita, ‘*‘ well built, 
very neat and clean in all parts of it, and contains about 200 houses. The 
Admiral landed here with Sixty or Seventy Men, had a Skirmish with the 
Inhabitants, . . . beat them quite out of the Town, . . . till it 
came to a thorough and complete Route, and seized all their Baggage. 
Here was plenty of all sorts of Household-stuff, Storehouses full of all 
sorts of Wares, and 25lb. Weight of Silver in Pieces of Eight. They set 
the Town on Fire, and burnt it to the Ground ; and also to the value of 5 
or £6,000 in Goods, together with a Bark lying in the Road.’’ ‘‘And so,”’ 
as Cavendish humorously records, “leaving the Spaniards the Blaze ef 
their flaming Houses and Goods, to light them down from the Mountains at 
Night,” they sailed away to Puna. ‘‘A Large Ship of 250 Ton was here 
riding at anchor ;”’ which they sunk. ‘“‘The Casigue .. . hadasum- 
tuous palace, with Curious Gardens adjoining it. . . The Casigue had 
Orchards that yield most Sorts of useful Fruits, as Oranges, Lemons, Figs, 
Pomgranates, Pompions, Melons, Cucumbers, Radishes, &c.’’ May 29, 
*“*the Admiral went to a little Island close by Puna, into which the Casigue 
had conveyed all the valuable Furniture of his Palace, and other Move- 
ables, necessary both for House and Ship. These stores being all dis- 
covered, they took or plundered what they saw fit out of them, and con- 
veyed it into their Ships. They burnt the Church also, which stood hard 
by the Casigue’s Palace, and brought away the Five Bells that were in it.’’ 
June 2, they had a fight with the Spaniards and Indians; ‘‘aud, having 


* Manteca de puerco—lard. 
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intirely put them to Flight, they made Havock of their Fields and Or- 
chards, and burnt Four great Ships upon the Stocks as also the Town 
itself, which they left a mere Heap of Rubbish. This town had no less 
than 300 houses in it.’’ Here the learned editor (John Harris, D.D., F.R.S., 
from whose ponderous and famous Voyages, 1745, many of these digests 
are taken) appends one of his few footnotes : 

‘*It had been more advisable to have treated these People well. Their 
wanton Acts of Cruelty have been the Ruin of all our Expeditions into the 
South Seas.”’ 

July 9th, they took ‘‘a new Ship of 120 Ton. . . They took all the Men, 
the Sails, the Ropes, &c., out of this Ship, and then set her on Fire.’’ The 
26th they came to Agatulco, ‘‘ made a Descent upon them, and burnt both 
the Town and Custom-house, which was a large and fair Building. Here 
were laid up 600 Bags of Anise (for the Dying of Cloth) and 400 of Cacaos, 
every Bag of the former being worth Forty, and of the latter Ten Crowns. 
‘These Cacaos serve amongst them both for Meat and Money. ‘They are 
like Almonds, though not altogether so pleasant; they afford both Food 
and Drink, and pass in Trade instead of ready Money, 150 of them being 
in Value equal to a Rial of Plate.’’ 

The 29th, ‘‘ the Admiral went ashore with Thirty Men, marching Two 
Miles into the Woods, where they took a Mestizo belonging to the Custom- 
house of that Town, and a considerable Parcel of Stuffs with him, and 
carried both the Master and the Goods away to their Ships.”” Aug. 24, 
“the Admiral and Thirty Men went in the Pinnace to the Haven Puerto de 
Natividad, . . . and burnt the Town, and Two Ships of 200 Ton that 
were then building there, and so returned totheir Ships. . .’’ Sept. 2, “‘ the 
Admiral with about Thirty Men went ashore to an /ndian Town called 
Acatlan, which lies Two Leagues from the Road. It consisted of Twenty 
or Thirty Houses, anda Church, which they demolished, and went aboard 
again that Night.” The 9th, ‘‘the Admiral sent out Forty Men, who 
marching through the Woods and Desart Places, lighted of Two or Three 
Families, some of which were /ndians, others Spaniards and one fortu- 
guese, all which they brought to their Ships. The Admiral made the 
Women fetch Plantanes, Lemons, Oranges and other Fruits; and, for a 
Reward, set all their Husbands free again, except one Sembrano,a Spanish 
Carpenter, and Diego, the Portuguese, whom he Retained.’’* 

They reached “‘ Massatlan’’ on the 24th, and on the 27th betook them- 
selves to an island a league north, where they heeled their ship “‘ and new- 
built their Pinnace.”’ 

**In this Island they stay’d till the 9th of October, and then sailed for 
Cape St. Lucar,* which is on the West Side of the Point of California, 
with which they fell in on the 14th of the same Month, observing, that it 
had very much the same Appearance with the Needles at the Isle of Wight, 
which had been before taken notice of by Sir Francis Drake’s People, and 
has been confirmed by all who have sailed thither since. Within this 
Cape there is a very large Bay, called by the Spaniards Aguada Segura ; 
into which Bay there falls a fine fresh-water River, and on the Banks of it 
there are commonly a great Number of /ndians, who inhabit there during 
the Summer Season. Into this Bay they came, watered in the River, and 
remained there till the 4th of November, the Winds continuing all that 
time to hang Westerly. They waited here for the Acapulco Ship. 

“* November 4. the Desire and the Content went beating up and down 
upon the Headland of California, which lies in the 23° 24’ North Latitude ; 

* It would be hard to find a choicer bit of the unconscious humor of the pirate. 

t Cape St. Lucas. 
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upon which Day, in the Morning, one of the Admiral’s Company, going up 
the Top-mast, spied a Sail bearing in from the Sea with the Cape; which 
he presently signified to the Company, with the joyful exclamation of, A 
satl, a Sail/ The Admiral, having put all Things in Readiness, set forward 
in the Pursuit of her: and, having chased her Three or Four Hours, in the 
Afternoon came up with her, and saluted her with a Broadside, and a Volley 
of small Shot. They found her to be the S/. Anne, belonging to the King 
of Spain, the Admiral of all the South Seas, and of 700 Ton Burden. 
Having boarded her, they found all Things in a good Posture of Defence ; 
the Sails were laid close upon the Poop, the Midship, and the Forecastle. 
All the Men stood close under Fights, which the Captain had raised, pro- 
vided with Targets, Javelins, Swords, and great Stones, which they threw 
into the English Ship, and at them that had boarded theirs, forcing them 
to retire with the Loss of Two Men, and Four or Five wounded. But the 
Admiral, making a fresh Attack with his great and small Shot, raked them 
through and through, killing and wounding great Numbers, as the Ship 
was full of Men: yet they stood very tightly to their Business. But the 
next Broadside reduced them to the last Extremity, boring such wide Holes 
for Water to pour in, that they saw they must either yield or sink. Where~ 
upon, hanging out a Flag of Truce, they desired the Admiral to save their 
Lives, and they would yield their Ship, with all the rich Cargo, into his 
Hands. This he granted, but commanded them presently to strike their 
Sails, to hoist out their Boat, and come aboard; which was accordingly 
done by the Captain, the Pilot, and one of the chief Merchants. They 
told the Admiral what they had aboard, which appeared to be worth fight- 
ing for, since there were 122,(CO Pezces* of Gold, rich Silks, Sattins, 
Damasks, Musk, with divers other sorts of Merchandize, and all manner of 
Provisions, almost as acceptable as their Riches. 

“This Prize thus gloriously obtained, on November the 6th, they put into 
the Harbour Puerto Seguro, where allthe Spaniards, both Men and Women, 
to the Number of 150, were set ashore, the Admiral having chosen a very 
fruitful Spot for them to live upon ; and, besides, gave them good Store of 
Wine and Victuals, with the Sails of their Ship, and some Planks, to build 
them little Houses in the Country. The Owners thus disposed of, the next 
thing was to share the Booty they had brought ; and here this ungrateful 
Work of Distribution quickly involved the Admiral in all the Circumstances 
of a Mutiny, every Man having a sharp Appetite to the Gold ; but no Man 
ever thinking he had enough. This Feud and Avarice appeared most 
violently in the Content. But all was quickly and quietly compromised by 
the candid Behaviour and Generosity of the Admiral. November 17. being 
her Majesty’s Coronation day, they discharged all their Ordnance and 
small Shot in both their Ships, and at Night continued the Celebration of 
the Festival with Fireworks. The Admiral reserved of the Prisoners in 
the Spanish Ship, Two /aponese Boys, and Three that were Natives of the 
Isle of Manilla, a Fortuguese that had been in China and /apon,anda 
Spanish Pilot of perfect Knowledge in all the Parts between Acapulco and 
Nueva Espanna, to the Islands of Ladrones. This Acapulco is the Haven 
from whence they set out for the /Ai/ippines, and the Islands Ladrones are 
their stated Places of Refreshment. 

** November 19, the Admiral, having discharged the Captain of the S/. 
Anne with a noble Reward, and sufficient Provision against the /ndians, 
fired the Ship itself, having to the Quantity of 500 Tons of Gocds in her, 
and saw her burnt quite down to the Water’s Edge. And now this great 
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Business being happily accomplished, which they had so long attended 
upon, they set Sail very cheerfully for England.’ 

A great storm arose at once, and they lost the ‘‘ Content,’’ which was 
never heard of again;* reached the island of Guam Jan. 3, 1588; touched 
the Philippine coast near Manila, of whose vast wealth Cavendish gives a 
great account, but did not dare attempt this ‘“‘ unwalled Town, of no great 
Strength, . . . . inhabited by Six or Seven Hundred Spaniards.” 
They passed Java, the Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. Sept. 3 they 
met a Flemish vessel that gave them the news of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. Sept. 9, 1588, they reached Plymouth, having made the voyage 
around the world in two years and two months — whereas Drake had taken 
two years and ten months ; and Magellan, on the first circumnavigation of 
the globe ever achieved by man, was three years and a month. 

In a letter written that day from Plymouth to Lord Hunsdon (Sept. 9, 
1588), Cavendish, recounting his exploits and his plunder, adds naively: 
“*In which Voyage I have either discovered, or brought certain Intelligence 
of, all the Rich Places of the World that ever were known or discovered by 
any Christian. I navigated along the Coast of Chili, Peru and Nueva Es- 
panna, where I made great Spoils; I burnt and sunk Nineteen Sails of 
Ships, small and great:+ All the Villages and Towns that ever I landed 
at I burnt and spoiled ; and had I not been discovered upon the Coast, I had 
taken great Quantity of Treasure.” 

It is said that Cavendish “‘ brought his Shipinto the Harbour of Plymouth 
under a Suit of Silken Sails.’’ At any rate, three years later he had 
squandered the immense fortune acquired by looting, except enough to 
outfit a second expedition. With this he sailed from England Aug. 6th, 
1591. He reached the coast of Brazil, plundered and burned a couple of 
towns, and headed for the Straits of Magellan. Storms, mutiny, the de- 
sertion of vessels and men, and the disastrous outcome of his attacks on the 
Indians, together ruined his hopes of success; and he ‘“‘died of mere 
Grief ”’ before getting into the Pacific at all. This miscarriage of Caven- 
dish put a damper on English piracy along the Pacific coast fora long 
time. 

And that meant, so far as concerns this ocean, English voyages alto- 
gether —for it was 258 years after Magellan first of all men sailed the 
Pacific (which Balboa had discovered 9 years earlier yet) before any 
English vessel ever entered that sea except for piracy. The honor of be- 
ing England’s first peaceful, real explorer in the world’s greatest ocean be- 
longs to Capt. James Cook ; who in 1778 visited our Northwest coast. The 
next European voyager to these parts, other than a Spaniard, was a 
Frenchman, Jean Francois de Gallaup, Conde de la Pérouse, who madea 
visit of real historic importance to our coast, introduced potatos into Cali- 
fornia (from Chile), and was lost with his ships and men among the New 
Hebrides in 1788 on his way home. But he had already forwarded his 
journal, which was published in France in three large volumes and atlas of 
maps. And with about 1785 began the interest of England in our Pacific 
Coast for trading, fur-hunting, and other operations now recognized as re- 
spectable. But long before that time, Drake and Cavendish had been fol- 
lowed —in ethics as well as in itinerary — by a number of less brainy but 
no more scrupulous pirates; the most important that reached California 
being Wm. Dampier (1686), Woodes Rogers (1709), and George Shelvocke 
(1721). Commodore George Anson (1740) did not reach California; and 
though he burned and looted as well as the best of them, along the Spanish- 
American shores further south, he had, like Cavendish, the apology of a 
state of war between England and Spain, and was sent by the English 
government to ravish Spanish commerce in the Pacific. He was the last of 
the British Scourges of the Pacific. 


*It is a curious fact that the samestorm which destroyed the consort “ Content,” saved 
the lives of the 150 prisoners that Cavendish had heartlessly marooned upon the desert 
shore of the Peninsula. Most of these were passengers of the “St. Anne” (Santa Ana) ; 
and some of them were women. Among them, too, was Sebastian Vizcaino, later famous 
for the first real exploration ever made of the coast of the present State of California. The 
tempest drove the burning “Santa Ana” ashore; Vizcaino and his companions, aided by 
the rain, extinguished the flames; and thus not only procured supplies to keep them from 
starving, but a hull which they patched up so that in itthey managed to cross the Gulf of 
California, and thus at last reached settlements of their countrymen. It isa pity the buca- 
neer never knew of this little joke of Fate upon him. 
tAnd all of them peaceful merchantmen. 
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Se-quo-ya, “the American Cadmus,’ was the 
only Indian that ever invented a written lan- 
guage. The League takes its title from this great 
Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named (‘‘Sequo- 
tas’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant Redwoods 
of California. 
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ED TAPE is a hard thing to wait on, for all concerned. It 
is now perilously near two years since the Supreme Court 
of the United States gave Warner’s Ranch to the Downey 

heirs, thereby evicting the Indians who had always lived there; 
and it is not strange that the successful claimants feel it about 
time they were given possession. It took six months to get an 
Inspector out to hunt a new home for the nearly 300 Indians 
thus dispossessed ; and then he made a mess of the job. It took 
six months— and the overwhelming proof of his failure —to 
procure the appointment of a competent Commission to do the 
work right. Thanks solely to the direct interposition of the 
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President, the Commission’s report was adopted only 18 days 
after it reached Washington. 

It took the Commission three days to get into the field; and 
it worked day and night till its task was done, and done right. 
The only delay in the matter, at this end of the line, was in pro- 
curing the abstracts of title — and that was because many little 
holdings were included, and some had to go through probate. 
Furthermore, all were put in order here, precisely to avoid the 
need of question or delay from Officialdom. And these abstracts 
were receipted for in Washington November 14. Since that 
date they have reposed in the office of the Attorney General. 

Meantime, the season of the rains has come, and is more than 
half gone. In California, the man who thinks to raise a crop, 
this year of grace, has his grain in the ground. Unless he 
gets it in mighty quick, now, he will not harvest a straw. And 
here is where two more parties suffer, so the thing is now a 
three-sided hardship. 

The two-score Americans who last May tied up their 15 little 
farms to the Government for a home .for the Warner’s Ranch 
Indians —¢hey will need crops somewhere, this year. But 
where ? If they plant where they are, does anyone expect the 
Government would pay them for this extra, when the transfer 
is made ? Most of them, acting under good advice, have bought 
farms elsewhere, and made a payment. The next payment is 
due — and they cannot meet it because the Government hasn’t 
paid them. They cannot go ahead and plant the new farms 
till they have more nearly paid for them. And there you are. 
And there ¢hey are. 

The evicted Indians, after waiting as long as they dared, 
have, of course, in desperation gone ahead to plant the ancient 
fields from which they are to be removed before they can har- 
vest. It would seem hard enough for them to lose their beloved 
old homes, without this added aggravation ; and it will unques- 
tionably complicate the difficulty of their removal. They will 
have had all the labor of planting for nothing —for who is 
going to pay them? And just incidentally, if the removal is 

delayed past the last day possible for planting — which is very 
near — it means that the Government will have to feed these 
300 people one full year longer than if it had got its business 
done in time for them to put in acrop this year. If they had 
been, even by the first of January, on the lands the Commission 
selected, they would have by this coming fall larger crops than 
they ever raised in their lives, and would be practically on their 
feet for good. 
As these pages are printing, word comes from the President 
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and Senator Bard that things have been “stirred up” again. 
And the Attorney General “‘ hoped,” January 11, to have the ab- 
stracts through his office “‘in a very few days.” Let us pray 
that he be not disappointed. 

Later — January 24th, the Attorney General passed on the 
title as perfect. The transaction will be closed at once. 

a 

An alleged corrupt “‘ order” to the Mission Indians of the 
Torres reservation, out on the deserts of the Colorado, to re- 
move from their old home to another portion of their reserva- 
tion — where the Government is to put down artesian wells for 
them — has caused sensation in some newspapers; and an elo- 
quent ‘“‘Appeal of the Indians to the President to Save Them” 
has naturally alarmed many lovers of justice. 

The Executive Committee of the League is sifting the case, 
and feels safe in predicting that no crookedness will go through, 
even if it has been planned, as is not probable. The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs is wholly ‘“‘ with” the League in the 
intention that the Mission Indians shall not be further out- 
raged. The fact that the “appeal” was evidently written, 
and is jointly signed, by the leech-lawyer John Brown (who 
was catalogued in this department of the December number), 
tends to mitigate the alarm one might otherwise feel at the 
imminent oppression foretold by it. Even so, Mr. Brown memo- 
rialized the President that the Warner’s Ranch Commission and 
Commissioner Jones were Bad Men and generically Unfriendly 
to Indians. 

At any rate, the truth will be known, presently and precisely ; 
and then acted upon, “‘according.” It appears, at this stage of 
the investigation, to be true that— with the predestination 
which seems to make Government surveyors blunder whenever 
they measure for an Indian reservation, and never in the 
Indian’s favor — the reservation was never made to include 
Martinez village at all; and that Martinez is not only 
not on the reservation, but belongs to the State of Cali- 
fornia, and is not subject to the national government in any 
way. But if this is true, the remedy is, of course, not in 
the direction taken by Brown —the same “lawyer” who was 
going to reverse the Supreme Court of the United States for a 
$25 fee from the harried and poor Indians of Warner’s Ranch. 
Even the President has as little power to touch California State 
lands for the Torres Indians as he had to upset the Supreme 
Court for those of Warner’s Ranch. Senate Bill 5212, to ex- 
change Section 16, on which Martinez stands, for lands else- 
where in the State, after which Section 16 could be added to the 
reservation, failed to pass last year. If it could pass this year 
—as it ought —the whole trouble would be solved. But the 
President doesn’t pass bills, even on appeal of J. Brown. 

*x * 

In this department will be printed next month a reading and 
reference list of books on Indians. 

CF. L 
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geles in a few days, and will meet a recognized need. While it is 

published for the benefit of the Club, to enable further work in pre- 
serving the Missions, it is no catchpenny affair, but a substantial cloth- 
bound octavo volume of over 250 pages, and as a cook-book one of the most 
satisfactory ever printed. It is also the only one of its kind—‘‘A Cali- 
fornia collection of the best recipes from everywhere’’ (gathered from 
famous housewives of many iands now resident in this State); and with 
particular emphasis on the typical dishes of California and Spanish Amer- 
ica. A chapter on this distinctive cookery, with recipes for a large number 
of the most famous dishes of old California, Mexico, Peru, etc., is contri- 
buted by Chas. F. Lummis. So far as is known, no other cook-book extant 
in English covers this interesting ground ; and these are not make-believe 
Spanish dishes, but the real thing. The book is of real value, and will be 
welcomed by housekeepers not only in California but wherever the need is 
felt of dishes not only new but good. Perhaps no other volume contains 
recipes for so large a number of toothsome concoctions that will be novel 


to so many American housewives. 
There is a brief sketch, also, of the work of the Landmarks Club, with 


many illustrations of the Missions it is saving. Altogether the book will 
be a ‘“‘ good thing to have in the house,’’ and a good thing to send to a 
friend. The price will probably be $1.50 me¢. Printed for the Landmarks 
Club by the Out West Co., 115 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $5,915.50. 

New contributions, $1 each — Miss Elizabeth W. Johnson, West New 
Brighton, N. Y.: Mrs. Francis Fisher Browne, Pasadena, Cal.; Edmund G. 
Hamersly, Philadelphia; Juliette Estelle Mathis, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Miss Smead, Mrs. J. S. Pierce, Los Angeles. 


of. LANDMARKS CLUB CooK-BOOK will be on the market in Los An- 























to be given New Mexico and Arizona. It is a large 

question for a small mind ; and after only half a life of 
study he doesn’t feel that he is Quite There. Which rather 
bears out Senator Beveridge’s proclaimed gospel* that the more 
a man learns a country the less he really knows about it. For 
the gentleman from Indiana, after knowing the Territories al- 
most as many days as the Lion has known them years, is Dead 
Sure. 

Now, be it said at the outset that Senator Beveridge’s report 
to Congress in opposition to statehood does not merit the 
abuse it has received in some Western quarters. It shows some 
work, and an excellent spirit of tolerance. It is entirely logical 
that one who thinks the Filipinos have no rights to self-govern- 
ment because they are Far and “Furrin,” should feel that 
Americans who are also a Long Way Off from Hooppole town- 
ship have no home-rule rights either; but Mr. Beveridge has 
plainly tried not to be Scared in the Woolly West ; and not to 
be too hard on his intellectual and oral inferiors. Perhaps this 
is a sarcastic way of saying it; but that is for the fault of his 
kind, and not of Mr. Beveridge, sole. He has really done very 
well. That he did not do even better is the blame of his en- 
vironment. And the findings on his argument are as to the 
Opposition he leads, rather than aimed at him individually. 

He justly observes that in considering the admission of a 
State there are two things to be weighed : 


1st, the interests of the people in it ; 
2nd, the interests of the remainder of the Republic. 


Also, he is right in holding that the second consideration should 
have as much weight as the first. It should have more. We 
decided, nearly forty years ago, that the Republic is more than 
the State Rights, or even the property rights and the human 
lives, of almost half of it. 


or’ LION has never been fierce and forward for statehood 


But here our paths part. Mr. Beveridge fears the 
average morality of the nation’s politics and pocket- OF THE 


THE FORKS 


book would be injured by the admission of New Mexico ROAD. 


and Arizona. This may remind the cynical of a certain elegy 
by Goldsmith : 


*See August, 1902, p. 222. 
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‘The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.”’ 


Territorial politics are mean enough ; but they would make a 
white mark on the politics of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
some other States—not excepting the one which invented 
‘“*Blocks of Five” (Mr. B.’s own) —and are fully up to the 
national average. And as to being Seen on the Street Together, 
Santa Fé or Phoenix might well say to Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Chicago: ‘‘ Well, if / can stand it, I guess 
you can.” 

But some who have been really unable to shiver lest the Vir- 
tuous States be corrupted, deject and altogether deflowered, by 
taking two more apprentices into the family —some such have 
refrained from urgency, because they were not sure of the 
present benefit of statehood to the people of the two Territories. 
The politicians, yes, and at once; the people sometime, as cer- 
tainly. But just now ? 

Yet this is really timid. Statehood is the destiny and the right 
of American communities. Self government is the American 
Idea. And the way we learn self-government is by using it. 
One of the hardest things for the “statesman” to remember 


who plays his researches in one-night stands, is that the Repub- 


lic is the Privilege of Misgoverning Ourselves. It isn’t Com- 
pulsory for us to be “‘run” by Tammanies and Platts and so 
on; but we May if we Prefer. And though the advantage of 
the nation is paramount, we do not think to clap these malad- 
ministered States back into the calaboose of territorialism. If 
they Like It So, they are Entitled. 


se aleiaiee It is an edged tool with which the Senator toys, 

BOTH when he maintains that the Territories really have 
WAYS. already all the self-government anyone needs, you 
know; and that they shouldn’t mind being unable to 
choose their own governors, senators and judiciary. He 
believes the national government gives them better gov- 
ernors and judges than they would be likely to elect 
for themselves at present; and that they are just as well off 
without senators. Here is one of the last persons extant with 
whom he can pick a quarrel on either point. Butquite as much 
is true of Indiana. A president—certainly if he were Roose- 
velt, and tried real hard —could. give the Hoosier State rather 
better officials than it chooses. Andthis is true anywhere. But 
in spite of the many obvious merits of an Intelligent Despot- 
ism, we haven’t adopted it. We still prefer a democracy, ill 
and unfairly as we oft administer it. 
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An Automatic Forgettery, and the ability to see in a saat aiiniean 
crowd only the man or fact that can serve you, are al- THEY 
ways convenient in politics. The people too poor to was Bee. 
afford them, sometimes become Statesmen. Nowadays we in- 
cline to be surprised and grateful when a Senator seriously 
knows, or cares seriously to study — or to have his clerk compile 
for him — something of some one item of the history of his 
country. Some do; more do not. 

Senator Beveridge’s chief argument— though possibly not 
his chief concern — is the matter of population. Perhaps the 
people of the two Territories would look just as few to him if 
they were reliable for a good majority for the Party. This is 
not invidious. Every politician gets some color to his specta- 
cles from these things. But in any event, the whole argument 
is as “‘ preposterous ” as the Springfield Republican justly calls 
his position that nowadays a Territory should not be admitted 
till it has at least 1,650,000 inhabitants. As that dean of New 
England journals also points out, most of his entire case could 
have been made just as truthfully, at the time, against the ad- 
mission of half the States that are now in the Union. The 
gravity with which he presents his treatise on what are, and 
what should be, the population-requirements for statehood, be- 
comes ludicrous in face of his innocence of history. For the 
census is so easy that even aclerk can “dig it out.” Now, for 
the benefit of such as may need it: 


There were Thirteen original States. They were Qo nounnep 
not Admitted, but Just Came In, together. The first BY OUR 


census of the United States covered them all. Five of Ows mrsrcev. 


them were smaller in population than New Mexico now is; 
three were smaller than Arizona. 

Vermont was the first State “Admitted to the Union.” It 
hadn’t nearly as many people as Arizona has, nor half as many 
as New Mexico. 

In all, 32 States have been “admitted.” Twenty of them had, 
at admission, fewer people than New Mexico has; and a third 
of them had fewer than Arizona has. 

Mr. Beveridge thinks New Mexico hasn’t enough people to 
entitle it to be admitted as a State; but it has almost 50,000 
more people than his own State of Indiana had four years afler 
its admission. Let us bow in prayer for a moment. 

New Mexico has 40,000 more population than Illinois had 12 
years after admission ; almost 60,000 more than Missouri had 
13 years after admission ; 90,000 more than Tennessee had 4 
years after admission ; 40,000 more than Louisiana had 8 years, 
or Vermont 9 years, after their admission. 
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New Mexico has more than twice as many people as California 
had; three times as many as Oregon had; more than three 
times as many as Ohio or Kentucky had; over ten per cent. 
more than Minnesota had; twice as many as Arkansas had, 
when they were respectively admitted. 

New Mexico has more people than Florida had 25 years after 
it was admitted ! It has more than Iowa or Colorado had four 
years after their admission. It has more people than Kansas, 
or Missouri, or Idaho, or Wyoming, or Nevada had; and almost 
as many as Texas had; and within 15,000 of as many as Michi- 
gan had. 

So much for the “‘admitted” States. As to the Immortal Thir- 
teen, New Mexico has, in round numbers, 10,000 more people 
than New Jersey had ; 50,000 more than New Hampshire had; 
110,000 more than Georgia had; 130,000 more than Rhode 
Island had; 140,000 more than Delaware had, when they mutu- 
ally erected themselves into a Union of sovereign States. 

To sum up, New Mexico has a larger population than had any 
of five of the original, or any of twenty of the admitted States. 
That is, 25 out of the total 45 States in the Union did not have 
as many people when they were crowned with statehood as New 
Mexico has today. 

As for Arizona, the following States had smaller populations 
when they “got in” than the Territory now has—Kansas, 
Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, Kentucky, Cal- 
ifornia, Arkansas, Oregon, Vermont, Georgia, Rhode Island, 
Delaware. And probably also Missouri, Indiana, and Alabama. 
At the next census, from one to nine years after their admission, 
these had but a few thousand—20,000 for Missouri, in 9 years — 
above Arizona’s present population. Arizona by the way, has 
within 2,000 of as many people as Delaware had in 1870, when 
it had been 80 years a State. And no Addicks. 

The mantle of Elijah is a reverend garment when it hath 
fallen upon Elisha; but when Elisha falls upon //, to save the 
trouble of clothing himself with knowledge, it is a tricky wrap, 
most prone to fly off and discover his nakedness. And this is 
true not only of prophecy in words, but of the effective prophecy 
of acts or of Do-Nothing. Mr. Beveridge of course does not 
say that New Mexicoand Arizona will always remain unpopulous 
and inconsequent; but that provincial Eastern belief is all on 
earth the whole opposition means—excepting where it means 
political partisanship. That is the Tenderfoot of it. 


onan nametins For you can’t sempiternally Sometimes Tell. When 
or “just the two became federal States together, Virginia had 
GUESSING. far more than twice as many people as New York, and 
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was by 75 per cent. the biggest State in the little Union. To- 
day, Virginia is 17th in rank, and has but little more than one- 
quarter the population of New York. The one chief city of the 
Empire State has nearly twice as many people as the whole area 
of the Mother of Presidents. Illinois began federal house- 
keeping with two-thirds as many people as Massachusetts did; 
but today it counts more than three times as many inhabitants 
as the Old Bay State. Vermont and Ohio entered the Union 
only eleven years apart; Vermont three times the more populous. 
Today, Vermont has less than one-twelfth the population of 
Ohio. And the provincials of that day would have smiled as 
pityingly as their successors do, if any one had arisen to foretell 
the Thing that Was To Be within only sixty years or so. 

It is not likely, in the Lion’s judgment, that New Mexico and 
Arizona will, with the imminent century, so crushingly 


“Mock the wisdom of the Wise 
And the valor of the Brave”’ 


that guess at them afar off, or dare them on a Pullman. But as 
strange things politically have happened. On the opening 
pages of this present magazine are quoted the words of two 
men who were—it is certainly not offensive to say—more learn- 
ed than any statesman now fighting the admission of the two 
Territories. No one need feel injured by being put after Web- 
ster and Whitney. And the way ¢hey ‘‘missed it” may well bea 
warning to less entitled guessers at the bean-jar of futurity. If 
anyone in 1840 had prophesied the finances we know now, he 
would have been detained as a maniac. There “‘wasn’t gold 
enough in the world to do it,” you know. But irrigation is a 
far greater upsetting of ‘‘orthodox” ideas than the discovery of 
Sound Money was. No man may reckon its outcome—except 
that it will be prodigious. And the two Territories will be 
‘“‘among those present.” 


Furthermore, it does seem that to anyone searching ‘KEWISE, OF 
the census rather for truth than for props to a pre- ee ee 
judged case, it might have occurred to investigate how iii 
the bald statistics of population “‘stand.” Figures mean noth- 
ing, anywhere, until they are compared with other figures; 
and even a schoolboy might have gone a step beyond the kinder- 
garten discovery of which commonwealths have the most popu- 
lation. But there are people who do not know how to “so, 

Boss!” even when the Cow of Knowledge Comes to them 
to be Milked. Or perhaps Mr. Beveridge’s clerk got Tired 
too Soon. By keeping awake just a little longer, he could have 
discovered that Arizona, though its population zs small, has 
gained more people in the last ten years than have Kansas and 
Delaware put together; more than have New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Delaware, put together; more than has any one of ten 
political divisions of the Union; and more than eight times as 
many as has Nebraska. Of poor Nevada, we need not make an 
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argument; but the table below* is commended to the attention 
of several Darkest-Easterners. This, of course, is in actual 
numbers. As for per cent. of increase in population in the 
decade, it may be uninteresting to that class, but it is a census 
fact, that not one State in the Union comes anywhere near Ari- 
zona, and only the Territory of Oklahoma leads it. Only three 
States have half its percentage of increase — and none of these 
are in the East. Only five States in the East — being liberal, 
and counting Florida and Illinois as *‘ East’ —have one quarter 
as high a per cent. of increase. Indiana’s per cent. is about 
one-sixth of Arizona’s. 


WHAT IS, Now it does concern such a study as the Senate 
— SS 2 Committee was called upon to make, whether the popu- 
PERTINENT. - 2 . - é 4 

lation is stationary or climbing. It doesn’t concern 
it that the Territories have fewer people than most States, 
or even than some congested cities. People of ordinary 
sense understand that, beforehand. If the Territories were 
States already, they wouldn’t be asking to be made States. 
Altogether, it is not too much to say that the entire use of 
comparative statistics in the Beveridge report is rather in- 
sulting to the public intelligence; and that its choice of 
direction and limitation would appear dishonest were it not 
so palpably ignorant. Most of the States of the Union were, 
when they came in, smaller and poorer than they are now, 
and than some of the older ones were then. As for the further 
plea (the only comparison into which the Senator waded even 
ankle-deep) that the Territories have fewer people than some 
cities — why, for that matter, neither has Indiana two-thirds as 
many as the city of New York. ‘That sort of “ parallel” could 
be used upon many States; but the primary class in arithmetic 
generally gets over trying to “‘find the sum of thirteen potatoes 

and four apples.” 


TELL ME NOT With this little answer from our history and from the 

INIDLE ..._censusof 1900—both of which are so ridiculously easy to be 
NUMBERS. . ° ° ° - 

consulted, if anyone is so constituted as to Like to Learn— 

the question of numerical population may perhaps consider itself 

taken in and done for. Mr. Beveridge’s further argument that 

this innumerousness—portentous and alarming as he finds it per 

se—is all the more menacing to Free Institutions because the 

Territories are big in area, needs no long attention. There will 

be estimable people to read, as solemnly as he wrote, the tables 

and ‘‘comparisons” which index his conviction that the 195,000 

New Mexicans are unfortunate and really abnormal in not being 


* Increase of population from 1890 to 1900. Figures from U. S. Census 


1900 
State Pop. 1890 Pop. 1900 Increase 
Number 


Arizona 59,620 122,931 63,311 
District of Columbia........ 230,392 278,718 48,326 
i 1,470,495 43,399 

195,310 41,717 

411,588 35,058 

694,466 33,380 

Wyoming 7 92,531 31,826 
Delaware 184,735 16,242 
Vermont 343,641 11,218 
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crowded into such space as so many Americans bump one 
another withal in Jersey City. And with these it is waste of 
breath to argue. It may be suggested, however, that thus there 
is all the more room for Tenderfeet—or, seriously, that a new 
State might have worse faults than lands for home-seekers and 
home-makers. 

But when he maintains that because New Mexico has only 
1.6 persons to the square mile, and Arizona 1.1, they are there- 
fore too sparsely settled to be admitted as States,—why, again 
History and the Census wag their heads at him. Even Arizona 
is more densely populated than Illinois was when admitted; 
about as densely as Ohio was; almost twice as densely as Oregon 
or California were. New Mexico is more thickly settled than 
Ohio, Illinois, Florida, Georgia, California or Oregon were when 
they became States. Does anyone suggest that //ey were a mis- 
take? Mr. Beveridge wishes all new States to be large in area, 
but he would that they become, before they may have statehood, 
almost as thick with humanity as the crowded, tomato-patch- 
sized States most Westerners have come West precisely to es- 
cape the sardining of. 


Driven from the redoubt of ‘‘numbers,” the Opposi- THE TERROR 
tion at once falls back on its more intimate ditch— _— 
en *, 1 nenail ‘ : o” TENDERFOO 

Well, but what sort of a population? And here the 
Tender Foot shows cloven—not merely the uncomfortable corn 


of ignorance of history, but the old bifidity of race and religi- 


ous prejudice, of hatred of the Fellow and the Thing we Don’t 
Know. WE don’t know them? Then What Business have they, 
anyhow? 

Through this very ticklish matter, Mr. Beveridge, in his re- 
port, carries himself as a gentlemen and a Senator should. He 
is fair minded, dignified, considerate. Would that it might be 
added that he is wise. Or even consistent—for he has 
been one of the leading champions of our gobbling ten million 
other people who Cannot Talk English. 


In very fact, a great deal of Spanish is spoken in #5 
New Mexico; and in Arizona, more than a West- 
from-the-Car-Window tourist understands. Over both 
noble landscapes still wander many Persons who Pursue 
Cows, and more that Hunt Holes—and dig ’em, and get 
Stuff out—and other Desperate Characters. There are 
many people who cannot write. I believe Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother could not. There are a still larger number who 
do not wear kid gloves, nor that crowning triumph of intellect- 
uality, the ‘Plug Hat.” Neither did Horace Greeley. There are 
also saloons and games of chance; and one can fancy the pious 
shock to a gentleman from Washington at discovering, in the 
Wicked West, that such things as the two latter can be, to over- 
come us like a summer crowd without our special wonder. Also 
the unction with which he sees and says that the openness of 
them proves the moral unfitness for statehood of com- 
munities which tolerate it. The only Truly Moral way, 
of course, is to put a green screen before these omnipresent 
vices and to make them a means of support-by-blackmail for 
thousands of base parasites who are always useful in Practical 


PIOUS 


HORROR. 
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Politics; as is the fashion in New York —and, though not al- 
ways so shamelessly, in every other large city in the Union. 


THERE As to the language, there are not so many people 
oe in New Mexico who speak Spanish as there are people 
~ in Ohio or Wisconsin who talk German when they can 
do as they prefer, though there is a greater proportion. The 
multitudes of Poles and Hungarians, in Pennsylvania and other 
coal-mining States; the Canadian French in New England, the 
Italian and Yiddish and Swedish and German one hears 
in various Eastern communities—aren’t the mighty 
gastric juices of the Republic at work on these? In 
Cincinnati, surrounded with English-speaking associates, 
thousands of mighty good American people still talk 
German by choice when they haveachance. In New Mexico, 
the preponderance of nativity is all the other way; and then the 
unhumorous descendant of the People that Have to be Tre- 
panned, wonders why everyone hasn’t already forgotten his 
native tongue in joy of the English! And Senator Beveridge, I 
believe, is of them that expect to make English the language of 

the Philippines ! 


LANGUAGE .'Now so far as a rather extraordinary experience 
wot cen teaches, this outcry against the Territories for their 
" linguistic impertinence comes almost exclusively from 
people who themselves know only one language—and 
that, most of them, no better than the law allows. Spanish 
isn’t fatal. Several good men have spoken it and still 
survived to the appointed span. Even a Yankee may 
be immune. And I think I can find in New Mexico about twice 
as many persons who talk two languages as Senator Beveridge 
can find in Indianapolis; and about four times as many who can 
get along in three. 

**But it isn’t American.” Sho! Neither is ignorance. Eighty 
years before English was spoken anywhere in the New World, 
this other European tongue was talked in what is now United 
States — to say nothing of the equal historic fact that earlier 
yet it had reached over most of the habitable parts of the two 
continents. To this day, it is current over a larger area in 
America than English is. So it isn’t so “//n-American as some. 
New Mexico had christianity and civilization before New Eng- 
land had. And without insisting upon other even more odious 
historic comparisons, New Mexico has taught the nation more 
about so simple a thing as farming than New England —and 
Indiana— ever did. When more *‘ Americans” fill up New Mex- 
ico, the natives will learn English quite as fast, with relation to 
environment, as the Germans or French learn it in Eastern 
States. A Senator ought not to need to be reminded of this. 


WHAT THE As a sheer matter of fact — and perhaps it is not im- 
waw py modest to doubt if any person now extant is familiar 
" with a larger number of them—the Spanish-speaking 


people of New Mexico are as good Americans as we need. They 
are a decent, god-fearing, law-respecting, hospitable, gentle 
people. And an intensely patriotic one. Doubtless it escaped 
Senator Beveridge’s memory that they saved the West to the 
Union. As Von Moltke saw and said, the ‘joint in our back- 
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bone” was the Rio Grande valley. Even the Confederates 
guessed a little of this. The North was handsfull with 
troubles of its nearer own, and did nothing. But when Sibley 
came up the Rio Grande to split the Union, New Mexico sent 
him home baffled. Glorieta was a good deal more significant 
and far reaching than many battles wherein a hundred times as 
many were slain, and battles that people have Heard Of. 
Enough *‘ rebels” were killed; and the South heard of it, if 
the North did not. And the man who saved that great day 
was a noble old New Mexican who couldn’t talk English — Col. 
Manuel Chaves. 

But we stray from Congressional logic. To return, MONKEYING 
Mr. Beveridge is peculiarly unfortunate in all his shy ateaata a 
flirtations with the census. In mining, for instance, he oe 
compares New Mexico and Arizona with the three States that 
are the world’s giants; and rules them out because they do not 
*“ stack up.” Why not compare them with Fellows Their Size ? 
Arizona produces more than eighteen and a half millions of 
dollars a year from her mines. How about Indiana? How 
about mining in two-thirds of the States? And possibly it has 
missed the gentleman’s notice that in per capitaof manufactured 
products Arizona is well ahead of Indiana; being above the 
average for the Union, while Indiana is away below it.* 

He has also doubtless forgotten, in enumerating the resources of 
the two Territories, to mention the trivial fact that New Mexico 


has just as many square miles of forests as Maine — and if he had 
been adjudicating Maine instead of New Mexico he might have 
remembered lumber as an asset— with the hardly less trivial 
fact that the two Territories together have some 30% more area 
of forest than all six New England States in a lump. 


In its undigested tables of stock-raising, the report S#RI0US 

utterly avoids comparison—which might have been —_ 
interesting. It gives no hint that only two States in the Sat ae 
Union have as many sheep as New Mexico—which 
has nearly 900,000 more than Ohio, the next in rank; 
or almost as many as the greatest sheep-State east of 
the Missouri, with all six New England States thrown in. 
And Arizona has more sheep than all New England. In cattle, 
New Mexico has more than any one of 28 States, being 20th in 
rank in the Union. Arizona has more than any one of twenty 
States. The two Territories combined have more cattle than 
all New England, whose six States have over seventeen times 
the joint population of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The same sort of a judicial mind shows forth throughout. In 
agriculture, Senator Beveridge compares the two Territories 
not with even the average States but with the Whoppers. New 
Mexico and Arizona don’t produce a tithe as much wheat and 
corn as Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, etc. So they are evidently 
too poor cereally for statehood. But at the last census, New 
Mexico raised more than two and a half times as much corn, 


- Val. mfd. products 
* Rank in Union, per capita 


Arizona... . $173.39 
Whole Union eceees 170.90 
EN canns sens canes esau 150.26 
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and more than six times as much wheat as Maine, which has 
over three and one-half times its population. Even Arizona 
raised four and a half times as much wheat as the Pine Tree 
State. While in Maine the total value of farm property is less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. above what it was ten years ago, 
the total value of farm property in New Mexico has gained more 
than 200 per cent. in the same decade, and the total value of farm 
products 469 per cent. As for Arizona, whose “great occupation 
is mining,” in the words of the report, he has similarly forgot- 
ten to learn— or at least to record—the fact that in the last 
ten years the value of its farms has increased over 160 per cent. 
and the value of its farm products 470 per cent. In the same de- 
cade the increase of the whole Union in these two items was 
only 28 and 92 per cent., respectively. The number of farms in 
Arizona is more than four times what it was ten years ago; 
while New Hampshire* has increased only 95 farms in fifty years. 
In ten years, too, the Territory has built 545 miles of irrigating 
canals, and increased its irrigated lands by nearly 120,000 acres. 
Incidentally, this land averages to be worth nearly six times as 
much per acre after it is made irrigable as it was before. 


All this does not look much like stagnation of agri- 


Eat BRAS culture in either Territory. The figures in their favor 
could be spun long, but there is no need. It will suffice 
to make a casual comparison in per capita value of total farm 
products in a few States;{ mildly showing that herein New 


SOMETHING. 


Mexico and Arizona lead some pretty respectable common- 
wealths; and that on the other hand the Senator’s own Indiana, 
though a rich farming State, is Small Potatoes beside some 
others. The list could be considerably extended— both to the 
advantage of the Territories and the disadvantage of Indiana. 
They are not so far behind it— except in malaria. In this per 
capita, either Territory runs a close second to the great farming 
State of Illinois, surpasses mighty Ohio, doubles New York, and 
quadruples Massachusetts. All of which has rather more per- 
tinence to any sober consideration of the case than has the 
labored proof that the Territories are not so old at twenty-one 
as they would be at eighty. The point is that they are growing 
faster in most respects than most of the present States; and 
that they are already Old Enough to Vote. 


* See page 157 
+ Remembering that “‘ total farm products’’ include something besides 
cereals, and bearing in mind the “dairies, fruits and live-stock sold or 
slaughtered,’’ in some of the States below, the list is extra interesting. 
Figures (in even dollars) from U. S. Census, 1900. 
Per capita Per capita 
New Mexico $52 N. Dakota 
Arizona — S. Dakota..... 131 
ED icintiindiimmasiaseetienin’ ; 48 lihidiinecapseonvusmanced: Sn 
i  ecnsvecrressecversens . 45 DIED cancvcsudeseecesnccss Se 
39 0 ES 
New Hampshire............... 38 90 


ied 


25 4d 
Connecticut 24 y 64 
Pennsylvania 24 62 
Massachusetts................... 12 | See 55 
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The entire report is of course based purely on “BUSINESS” — 
THAT ISN T 


*“business.”” Had Senator Hoar been of the Committee, 
he might have taken the Eastern view; but he cer- 
tainly would have inquired if there were any obliga- 
tions of honor or of treaty involved. Senator Beveridge 
is by now well hardened in looking only for national 
‘“‘advantage.” But the only argument in his whole quiver which 
is either true or sensible, even as ‘‘business,” is thatif this 
Congress doesn’t let them in, some other can; and that if they 
were let in, and it proved a mistake, it could not be undone. So 
soon does the “Tomorrow habit,” for which New Mexico has so 
often been ridiculed, seem to have been contagious! But it is all 
a little cowardly. The business of /Azs Congress is to Find Out, 
and then Act. One doesn’t find out much, however, with so sup- 
erficial effort as the Senate Committee has satisfied itself withal. 


There are people in the United States to whom it is AND 
not idle to say that American citizenship has a few ” 
other metes, bounds, standards and rights, besides those 
measured by ©‘ What’s he Got ?” and *‘What’s In It?” There 
are even people who have heard of such a thing as the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, and who understand thatthe citizens of 
New Mexico and Arizona have a double claim on the nation, 
such as none of the old States had— not only the inherent right 
of American communities to home rule, but the added solemn 
pledge of this Goverment, in the aforesaid treaty, to the people 
it took over from Mexico after the war made by the Beveridges 
of that day. And most of the people who know enough of his- 
tory to know this, have morals enough to apply it; as have also 
some others. No nationever found “‘advantage”—for long — by 
being either unjust or ignorant. No nation ever will. It is not 
the Territories that will lose most, if still denied, but the coun- 
try. Fora time at the outset, in the Lion’s unimportant opin- 
ion, the people of the Territories would suffer somewhat by 
Statehood. There are many unhanged scoundrels there — and 
mostly where the largest apples are found—though none so per- 
nicious as every crowded State harbors. But the way to learn 
to walk is to Walk. When the interest on this Principle falls 
due, both nation and Territories will be the richer if the Amer- 
ican Idea be not sacrificed now to the God of Chatham street. 


Since these pages were put in type there comes to hand 7he 
Outlook, of January 24, with a ** Defense of New Mexico,” by a 
New Mexican, so vigorous and so truthful—and incidentally show- 
ing how the Beveridge Committee “‘investigated”—that it is 
worth anyone’s reading. Though it sharply raps 7he Outlook 
for early comments onthe matter (many of which comments 
were so grossly mistaken as to be surprising in that habitually 
valuable journal ) the editors admit that it is the strongest ar- 
gument they have yet seen for Statehood. But neither that, nor 
this, nor any other presentment now liable, can exhaust the log- 
ical, the historical, the ethical, even the ** business”’ baselessness 
and absurdity of the fight against statehood. Nor, probably, 
relieve any large number of certain people of their present 
lively sense of the Impertinence of the Things They Don’t Know. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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One of the competent measures of 
aman is the size of the task he wit- 
tingly assumes. Another is the degree 
' with which power to do toughens, in the doing, and 
vision of that which is to do broadens. A third is his theory and practice 
of the use of the pruning-knife. By anyone of these yardsticks applied 
to his latest — and last — work, Frank Norris was a great novelist. For the 
“Epic of the Wheat’’—that mighty trilogy which shall now never be 
completed — grasps boldly at the huge, elemental forcesof nature — the 
blind ‘‘ Will to Live,’”’ unmoral, without self-consciousness, striding along 
its appointed way; crushing this man or that community with neither 
hatred nor relenting ; tossing to another the thing it hungers after with 
equal indifference. It gazesupon the lives of men and women, one after an- 
other ; follows each in its eager-eyed pursuit of wealth or leadership or 
love ; watches each struggler winning or losing in his own particular 
game — but always blindly serving his purpose in the great game he does 
not guess of. Now this is the motive and the inspiration of the immortal 
Greek tragedies. It isthe summing up of religious creeds as far apart on the 
surface as those taught by the Prince Gautama, Marcus Aurelius and John 
Calvin. It is at the heart of Hamlet, of Les Miserables, of La Comedie 
Humaine. Little men have told it in their little stories and philosophies, 
without knowing it. Large men tell it consciously and of set purpose. 
That the drama is shown for the moment in California or Chicago, that a 
railroad or a Stock Exchange is the tool with which destiny works, that 
a wheat-grower or a stock-speculator is the atom in its way —these are 
but the incidents by which the enduring truth is translated into the lan- 
guage of the passing moment. 

That Norris saw his subject in its full bigness is evident in both 7he 
Octupus and The Pit. Its outlines, somewhat vague at first, became sharp 
aud definite as he worked, the while his hand grew stronger and steadier. 
And while 7he Octopus would have been much better for trimming down 
and cutting out, 7he Pit proves that he had discovered this for himself and 
profited by it. 

Let astudent but penetrate deeply enough to the roots of human action, 
and he will be able to interpret it for himself and others as no mere sur- 
face observer, however minutely careful, can possibly do. In Zhe Pit are 
at least half a dozen men and a couple of women who are real creations — 
not clay models nor stuffed automatons nor embodied virtues or vices, but 
live folks pretty much like those we know. Only we can know them better 
than is generally possible from the haphazard and occasional bumping to- 
gether of people outside a novel. Each one of them proves handsomely 
worth knowing, too. It seems hardly necessary to add that the story holds 
one fast from the opening chapters, and that the book is not one to be 
willingly missed. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


“** BRE’S Hiram Albert Vance, Ph. D. (Jena), Professor of English in the 
RICHNESS | _— University at Nashville takes himself with mighty seriousness in 
— as his function of editor of, Stevenson’s 7reasure /sland—a gravity 
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which will hardly be shared by readers with an adequate sense of the’ rid- 
iculous. The opening sentence of his “‘ Prefatory Note’ strides solemnly 
forward like this : 

The immediate interest, unattended by historical perspective or severe analysis, which 
this classic must arouse is, I believe a sufficiently sound pedagogical! reason for its appear- 
ance in this sertes (of English and American classics.) 

Imagine the brain so built that it is unsatisfied without a ‘‘ sound peda- 
gogical reason’’ for 7reasure /sland! The maddest burlesque could hardly 
outdo the ‘‘ Subjects For Study And Comparison ”’ offered by this Ph. D. 
of Jena. Here are two of the ten: 

3. Give your appreciation of Jim Hawkins; also of Dick Johnson. 

8 Dothe buccaneers all act consistently with Israel Hand’s dictum, “I never saw auy 
good come o’ goodness?” Make your point clear by an analysis of their conduct. 

But it is in the ‘‘ Notes,’’ which are affirmed to be either explanations of 
sea-terms or suggestions for the enlargement of romantic interest that the 
learned Professor of Literature is at his choicest. His knowledge of sea- 
terms, despite the ocean-trip which he must have taken to wina Ph. D. at 
Jena, bears all the marks of having been obtained on the banks of the 
Cumberland River, from a somewhat incomplete dictionary. Except when 
itis purely a product of constructive imagination— as, for example, his 
explanation of ‘‘ on a lee-shore.’’ While, as for ‘‘ romantic interest,’’ Dr. 
Vance clearly knows it only by name and in theory. There is no quicker, 
surer way of utterly destroying a youngster’s taste for and appreciation of 
literature than to compel him to “‘study ”’ it after this fashion. The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. 25 cents. 


Rose Standish Nichols’s English Pleasure Gardensisthoroughly Goop 
attractive from front cover to back, inclusive. ‘* Stately ’’ is hardly ou 
too large a word to apply to it, both as to form and substance. 

Its title would have been more accurate had the limiting adjective been 
omitted, since it ranges in time as far back as the days when Assyria and 
Egypt were the ‘‘ world-powers,’’ and a-field even unto China and 
Japan. The author plainly gathered an immense mass of material and 


selected from it with peculiarly discriminating taste. The illustrations — 
something like 300 of them — include many interesting reproductions of 
choice old plates. The Macmillan Co., New York. $4 we/. 


Of close kinship in more than one way tothe Pleasure Gardens ANOTH 
is Alice Morse Earle’s Sun Dials and Roses of Yesterday— and a OF 
rare good family it is. The title was not alluring, and I did not 
expect to be interested. In fact, there is not a dull page in the book. It 
is a most unusual combination of sound and thorough scholarship with a 
warm sympathy that makes of it a thing alive. For curious information 
it is nothing less than a mine. Here is a possible scientific explanation of 
the miracle of Ahaz; there a quotation from Geoffrey Chaucer’s 7reatis¢ 
on the Astrolabe, written for his ten-year-old son ; at one point accurate de- 
tails concerning the calendar and festivals of the Aztecs; at another 
recipes for ‘‘a Tart of Hips,’’ anda ‘‘Conserve of Roses boyld.’”’ Yet it 
is not in the least a patchwork, but a closely woven and harmonious fabric. 
Nor is one of the two hundred and thirty-odd illustrations superfiuous. 
Even the initial letters at the beginning of each chapter are reproduced from 
the days when the men who made books loved them and spared no pains to 
adorn and beautify them in every detail. It is a book to own and to de- 
light in. The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50 ne? 


From the sun dial in the garden up through the rose-bushes to AND 


TSIDE 
AND LN. 


ER 
THE 
SAME SORT. 


the house is but a step—and so one comes very naturally to the STILL A 


last of this really remarkable trio of books to issue from the same 
publishers in a single month. This is Furniture of the Olden Time, by 
Frances Clary Morse, a sister of Mrs. Earle, to whom it is dedicated. Its field 
is narrower, being confined to the United States and for the most part to Colo- 
nial days. But it evidences the same patient, delving industry, the same 
habit of the student Joving his work and counting no price of effort or 
research too high for making it accurate, complete and beautiful. Here 
again the illustration is both protuse — there are 295 half-tones from photo- 
graphs —and intimate. Three books so finished, so competent, so thor- 
oughly worth while, on cognate subjects and within a single month, isa 
notable record for any publishing house —even that of Macmillan, which 
is more wonted than most to the doing of such things. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $3 net. 


THIRD. 
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HOW TO THINK Richard Ingalese — whose portrait is very like that of the hand- 
YOURSELF somest, most genial and most successful wholesale cloth-sales- 
RICH. manI ever happened to know personally — devotes some 286 pages 
to the History and Power of Mind. It is an eminently practical book, with 
instructions for winning love, ‘‘ greater mentality,’’ hundred-dollar bills, 
a piece of carpet three feet long, er whatever else one’s fancy may run to. 
To get money, for example, one is first to make a mental image of the 
amount wanted in bills of such size as are required. This is the matrix. 
Then ‘‘say to the Universal Consciousness, ‘ give me this creation,’ ’’ and 
keep saying it until you get it. Since ‘‘ the Universe is the materialization 
of the Divine Idea ; the Spiritual plane received the impress of the Divine 
Mind when creation commenced and the Planetary Spirits seeing the 
picture, poured into it their own vibratory force and so worlds were brought 
into existence,’’ it follows obviously that your mental matrix will some- 
time draw the money to you. If it ever occurred to Mr. Ingalese that one 
way of getting money was by earning it, he has failed to mention the fact. 

The Occult Book Concern, New York. $2. 


THE USES To the volume on the Deer Family in the American Sports- 
OF THE man’s Library, Theodore Roosevelt contributes about half — and 
HUNT. aright interesting contribution it is. Mr. Roosevelt thoroughly 
believes in the life in the open, the exposure, the hard work, and the self- 
reliance which go with big-game hunting as of the greatest value in coun- 
teracting the tendency to softness of fiber which develops in cities. He 
counts going after the game much more important than getting it ; and he 
names as the chief attractions in the chase “‘ the chance to be in the wild- 
erness ; to see the sights and hear the sounds of wild nature,’’ and “‘ the 
demand . . . . upon the qualities of manliness and hardiness.’’ This 
is unimpeachable doctrine, and, as is well known, Mr. Roosevelt evi- 
dences his faith by his works. T. S. Van Dyke treats the ‘*‘ Deer and 
Elk of the Pacific Coast,’’ in his customary informed and agreeable manner ; 
while D. G. Elliot and A. J. Stone are satisfactory upon ‘‘ The Caribou ”’ 

and ‘‘’The Moose.’? The Macmillan Co., New York. $2. 


ONE This generation is apt to think of George Francis Train, when 
OF THE it remembers him at all, asa harmless old denizen of the Mills 
BUILDERS. Hotel, erratic to the edge of insanity and liable to break loose at 
almost any unexpected place. It forgets that through the larger part of a 
former generation he was a Power, a Builder, a man of colossal concep- 
tions, and with the nerveand energy to bring them to pass. Before he was 
twenty, he was one of the foremost figures in establishing the clipper-ship 
line around Cape Horn to San Francisco. Before he was thirty, he built 
the first street-railway in England, paying for it out of his own pocket. 
At thirty, he organized the Credit Mobilier, raised the money to commence 
work on the Union Pacific railroad, and in person broke the ground for the 
first mile of railway track ever laid west of the Missouri. The world could 
use any number of men afflicted with this particular brand of eccentricity. 
His Autobiography, lately published, makes very brisk and entertaining 
reading; and if Mr. Train always sees himself at the center of whatever 
was going on, never by any chance on the circumference, that is a habit of 
vision common to many others who have far less justification. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.25 wef; postage 12 cents. 


THE TROUBLE The Taskmasters, by George K. Turner, is a rather promising 

WITH introductory volume to the * First Novel”’ series. It isa story of 

NEW ENGLAND. a New England manufacturing town, and is concerned largely 

with the oppressions of employers, the ignorant submissiveness of the em- 

ployed sometimes swelling into rebellion, and the machinations of ring 

politicians. The hero is a young enthusiast who sees his mission to lie in 

reforming things both in general and in particular. He narrowly escapes 

the accustomed fate of reformers, through no fault of hisown. It isa 

holding story, earnestly told, and if the author lays on his colors con- 

siderably thicker than they are found in life, that is a fault not confined 

exclusively to “first novels.’’ The final philosophizing is interesting for 

sundry reasons — one of which is the surprise at learning that for a cen- 

tury and a half New England has been ‘‘ damned with clammy sentimen- 

tality ; all our thinking reeking with sentimental rot — political, social, 
religious.’’ McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.25. 
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The latest volume of essays, lectures and addresses by Rt. Rev. JUSTICE 
J. Ll. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria— Socialism and Labor, and TOA 
Other Arguments, has an added interest by reason of his appoint- JUST MAN. 
ment as member of the Coal Strike Commission. It needed no added 
weight. Bishop Spalding’s thinking is habitually of that clear, direct. 
undodging sort which commands invariable attention and respect. For my- 
self, the address at the Altgeld Memorial Meeting is fullest of interest. 
Its tenor may be gathered from its closing phrases : 

I salute, with admiration, respect, and reverence the memory of a genuine and heroic man 
— the truest servant of the people and the most disinterested politician whom Illinois has 
known since Lincoln died. 

A different Altgeld, to be sure, from the one who was believed by many 
sincere — but mistaken — gentlemen to be a menace to society and a proper 
subject to stand up blindfolded against a wall before a firing line. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 80 cents net. 


There are many good reasons for reading Joel Chandler Harris’s ANOTHER 
Gabriel Tolliver, and I discover none for abstaining from it. It STORY OF 
is a clean and well-wrought story, in the first place. Then it RECONSTRUCTION. 
gives a picture of what “ Reconstruction’? meant in Georgia, which is of 
distinct historical value, though masquing as fiction. The point of view 
is that of the South, yet it is by no means rabidly partizan — indeed, it 
seems to this Northern reader a moderate and just statement of conditions 
that must have been almost intolerable. And Mr. Harris neither adds 
local color nor makes character-studies. His people simply live where 
they belong and go about their accustomed business—and he lets the 
reader see them. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los 
Angeles. $1.50. 

The Romance of Business is a vein discovered only lately, and How 
the writers who mine it persistently and successfully are still very MUCH IS 
few. Two of those whose first delvings were most profitable — FICTION 
Frank Norris and Harold Frederic — have passed untimely, and Harry K. 
Webster is probably the first of those that are left. His Roger Drake, 
Captain of /ndustry, is both a fascinating story and an illuminating study 
of the development of a great industry, of the growth of mighty indus- 
trial combinations and of the battles of financial giants where mines and 
railroads and newspapers — and for that matter legislatures and courts — are 
to be fought over, and bought and sold. Not the least interest in this book 
is the closeness with which, at some points, it follows the Daly-Clark feud 
in Montana, where the scene of the story is laid. It leaves one wondering 
how far the parallelism goes. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


In considering the series of ‘‘ Best Writings of Great Authors,”’ AN OFFERING 
of which 7he Best of Stevenson and The Best of Balzac are al- O} 
ready published, one is driven to various wonderings. As to FRAGMENT 
whether, for instance, someone will presently undertake to introduce us to 
the Best of Greek Art by offering for our inspection the heel of the 
Winged Mercury, the waist of the Venus of Melos, and the contorted face of 
Laocéon. By no such method, in fact, is it possible to learn anything 
worth the while about any work of art. Assuming, however, that such a 
forking up of fragments is to be permitted at all, it is reasonably well 
done in the present case by Alexander Jessup. L. C. Page & Co., Boston ; 
C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25 each. 
The strength and the charm of Charles G. D. Roberts as shown CONNECTICUT 
in Barbara Ladd — and as has been evidenced in former works — AS IT 
lie in his intimate sympathy with the forest, the river, the NEVER WAS 
meadow, and the wild things that are at home there. Asa student of 
human character or a writer of historical romance, he leaves much to be 
desired. The present story professes to be of Connecticut in Revolutionary 
times, but it is a Connecticut quite unlike any of which sober students have 
found any trace in the records. Nor is the spoiled child who attempts to 
commit suicide because she has been scolded either convincing or attract- 
ive. There is a curiously feminine note throughout the book for one that 
is from a masculine pen. L. C. Page & Co., Boston; C. C. Parker, Los 
Angeles. $1.50. 
In the stories collected under the title Whom The Gods De-  STRAYING 
stroyed, Josephine Dodge Daskam has for the most part deserted AWAY FROM 
the field in which she is, if not facile princeps, at least facile inter HOME. 
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principes—the study of child-life—to make tempting excursions into 
meadows where others have delighted to browse. Without being disre- 
spectful, one may imagine Mary Wilkins, Richard Harding Davis and 
others looking slightly asquint at the daring and skillful incursionist, and 
taking a fresh grip higher up on their hard-won laurels. But after all 
Miss Daskam shines most brightly within her own particular bailiwick — 
witness, in this volume, the tale called A Little Brother of the Books. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


SOME The purpose of the ‘‘ Flame Series”’ is announced as being to 
KNOTTY discuss ‘‘ Literature, Politics, Labor and other fundamental and ar- 
ETIQUKTTE. tistic interests of the period ’’ in a manner “‘ free as thought, yet 
as inoffensive to the charitable mind as the etiquette of judicious language 
can make them.’’ Here isa specimen of the “etiquette of judicious lan- 

guage ’’ from Lionel Josephare’s answer to 7he Divine Question: 

Of what Godhood consists, I, unlike those who, having seen him by the River of Chebar or 
in Heaven’s thunder and lightning and speak of him in devasted obscurity, can but drop the 
futile pen in ignorance. He lives His thoughts, and this all article is a thought of Him. 

All of which may be true, if one could but untangle it. A. M. Robertson, 
San Francisco. 25 cents met. 


FRKSH GLEAN- To take a hopelessly hackneyed subject and,extract from it a 
INGS FROM fresh, novel and thoroughly entertaining book is, to put it mildly, a 
AN OLD FIELD. difficult task. A Los Angeles woman, Katharine Hooker (Mrs. J. 
D.), has accomplished this in brilliant fashion with her Way/arers in /taly. 
Her success is partly due to a choice of paths not beaten hard by the tour- 
ist foot, partly to a fine discrimination in both seeing and telling, partly to 
a simple, straightforward, yet delicate, style. The illustrations, from pho- 
tographs by the author’s daughter, are as unshopworn and artistic as the 
text. The book is beautiful at every point. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3 net. 


NOT OF John Bennett has chosen for the scenes on which Barnaby Lee 
THE BASER appears New Amsterdam under the rule of one-legged, choleric 
SORT. Peter Stuyvesant, and Maryland under the governorship of gallant, 
debonair Charles Calvert. Though it originally appeared in S?¢. Nicholas, 
the story is far too good for those elders who love a stirring and lifelike 
tale to allow the youngsters to claim a monopoly of it. If it were given to 
every struggler in the field of historical romance to weave so compelling a 
story upon so convincing a back-ground, there would be smaller cause for 
the shrugging of shoulders. The Century Co., New York; Stoll & Thayer 
Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 

After a prolonged silence, Pierre Loti reappears in print with 7he Last 
Days of Pekin, being an account of his experience in China as an officer in 
the French navy. It was originally written in the form of letters to the 
Figaro, and is rather of transient journalistic interest than of permanent 
value. Yet his style is unblemished,and the book will entertain its read- 
ers. ‘The translation by Myrta L. Jones seems competent, and the illustra- 
tions are well selected. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.75 met. 

A Southern boy sent to the care of a Northern uncle, who is a physician 
living in a part of Southern Illinois where Confederate sympathy is strong, 
is the central figure in Mary Tracy Earle’s 7he #lag on the Hilltop. The 
flag is the method the doctor takes of proclaiming his allegiance to the 
Union cause and his defiance to the threats of the ‘‘ Knights of the Golden 
Circle.’’ It is a sane and clean story, but exciting none the less. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer, Los Angeles. 90 cents met. 

Ernest Crosby’s Swords and FPlowshares is for the most part a blend of 
Tolstoy and Walt Whitman. It is offered as a collection of ‘*‘ Poems and 
Word Pictures.’’ The word-pictures are there in force, but the poems are 
scanty. ‘‘ The Bugler in the Rear,’’ addressed to Rudyard Kipling, sounds 
a high and strong note. Mr. Crosby hates war, and every other kind of 
oppression, with a deadly hatred, speaks his thoughts fearlessly, and never 
fails to be worth reading. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1 met. 

The Reformer is as thoroughly in earnest as the rest of the Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon’s books, and less removed from everyday practicability than 
some of them. The object of his attack this time is mainly the “‘ double- 
deck’? tenement and the infamously greedy landlord, though the Demon 
Rum does not escape wholly unscathed. It is a sound and wholesome book. 
Advance Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


THE ETHICS OF IRRIGATION. 


a a efforts made in the last few years to force living eco- 
nomic questions upon the attention of public men and 
legislative bodies have been successful in a gratifying 
gree. The new Governor of California put the subject of irri- 
gation and forest laws well to the front of his inaugural mes- 
sage. This of itself was a great service to the cause, because it 
marked the rise of new questions upon the political horizon, 
The Works Irrigation Bill has been generally spoken of by the 
correspondents at Sacramento as the most important measure to 
come before the Legislature. "These facts are well worth men- 
tioning as a matter of encouragement to those who have labored 
in public movements and who have sometimes grown weary be- 
cause the prospect of results seemed remote. ‘The truth is that 
the California Water and Forest Association has done a great 
work. This would be true even if, in the end, every specific 
measure presented by it should fail of enactment. It has raised 
issues which needed to be raised, and which must somehow be 
settled if California isever to come into her own. It has aroused 
and organized public sentiment and furnished a forum for dis- 
cussion. In exactly the same way, the California Constructive 
League has performed a service by inducing the political parties 
to take up these questions in their platforms and so force them 
upon the attention of executive and legislative officers. It is 
not too much to say that the influences flowing from these 
movements in the past four years have brought us to the thresh- 
old of a new era in the history of the Pacific Coast. Consider 
the matter of their literature alone. If it were all‘ brought 
together between one pair of covers — speeches, platforms, gov- 
ernment reports, magazine and newspaper articles — it would 
make a volume of great size and dignity. It would be a volume, 
too, in which the future historian would find the springs of 
events, some of which have already happened, but more of 
which are reserved for development during the momentous years 
to come. 
There are some people who are discouraged — some who are 
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even indignant — because the progress of these movements has 
been marked by serious divisions of public sentiment. These 
people have wished that all might go smoothly to swift results. 
They have resented any assertion of individual dissent from 
propositions laid down in the official action of these Associa- 
tions, regarding it as an unwarranted disturbance of the peace. 
This is a narrow view, founded on a mistaken idea of the spirit 
of our institutions. We are living through the birth-throes of 
a new civilization, which is to grow up and flourish in an envi- 
ronment yet novel toour race. It is not only natural and inevit- 
able, but altogether best, that this process should be accom- 
panied by the friction which arises from differing minds and 
conflicting principles. In his last magazine article, published 
about the time of his death, Tom Reed reviewed the results of 
the November election as affecting certain grave economic 
problems. He remarked that these problems are still with us, 
but added: ‘‘We have escaped the one great danger of all 
democracies —the settlement of great questions without dis- 
cussion.” ‘The same idea was in the mind of Governor Pardee 
when I asked him how he stood on the proposed irrigation legis- 
lation. He answered that he wanted to see the measure intro- 
duced and thoroughly discussed. Whether the bill should be 
passed or defeated in the end, he seemed to regard as of second- 
ary consequence. He appreciated the fact (and it is good to 
have a Governor who does) that irrigation is one of the very 
big questions of the future, and he wanted the debate to begin 
at once ; for he was confident that out of the fires of discussion 
would come in time measures essential to the growth and great- 
ness of California. 


In response to the Governor’s request, I am going to 


THE YARDSTICK P ° ° ° ° ° 
TO MEASURE make my contribution to the irrigation debate in these 


PRINCIPLES. pages. I would likejto lift the discussion to its highest 





plane. Let us look at it first in its elemental aspects rather than 
in its details. There is such a thing as the Ethics of Irrigation, 
for ethics is the doctrine of man’s duty in respect to himself and 
the rights of others. 

This definition is surely a good enough yardstick whereby to 
measure the principle on which the irrigation institutions of 
California and the West ought to be firmly established. It 
must be frankly conceded, of course, that the water laws we 
now have are the growth of more than half a century, and that 
we are not in a position to proceed as if we had a clean, blank 
page on which to write our views. Nevertheless, we must not 
forget that California is in its infancy. With all our talk about 
big things, we have been living through an era of little things. 
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We have turned the small stream, built the small reservoir, and 
drained the small swamp. The mighty streams, the mighty 
reservoirs, the mighty swamps — these remain to be dealt with 
by the statesmanship, the engineering genius and the social 
forces of the future. If we have done the little end of our 
development in the wrong way, are we to make the vast develop- 
ment of the future conform to the wrong methods and principles 
which grew up imperceptibly in consequence of our ignorance 
and inexperience ? Or, rather, are we to consider our great 
problems from the standpoint of right and justice, then proceed 
to build in accordance with correct principles, and even aim at 
the gradual reorganization of existing institutions in conformity 
therewith ? It seems to me there is but one answer to the ques- 
tion. Weshall be shamefully false to our obligations to pos- 
terity if we perpetuate the wrongs which were fastened upon 
our economic life by those who failed to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of what they were doing in shaping our early laws and 
customs. 


What is the true doctrine of ‘‘ man’s duty in respect 
to himself and the rights of others” 
the water supply of an arid region? Is it the doctrine 
of private ownership of water apart from lands? 

In humid countries there is no question of the artificial diver- 
sion of water from its natural channels. The settler acquires a 
piece of soil, and inseparably associated with it are the three 
other elements — air, sunshine and moisture —essential to its 
prosperous cultivation He is, therefore, a free man. He is 
ready to go into a partnership with nature to support himself 
and his family and to make comfortable provision for old age. 
No man may say to him: 

**See here, my friend, I appropriated the air before you bought 
this land. The land is worthless without the air. I will sell 
you as much of my air as you need at so much per cubic foot.” 

Neither may another man come to him and say : 

**I knew this land would some day be in demand and so I 
stepped in and appropriated the sunshine (they were giving it 
away at that time), and as your land is utterly without value 
unless you can have the use of a reasonable amount of sunshine, 
I will sell you what you need at so much per quart.” 

Still better this settler on humid land cannot be approached 
by a waterlord who will say : 

** My dear friend, I came here a little earlier than you did and 
looked over the country to find a good speculation. I was 
shrewd enough to perceive that these valleys would some time 
sustain a dense population engaged in tilling the soil. I noticed 
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that the rainfall was not sufficient to permit of intense cultiva- 
tion on small areas unless supplemented by irrigation. I went 
up to the mountains and found a treasure-house—the accumu- 
lated snows of the winter — and I found places where the waters 
which flow therefrom might be conveniently stored. I looked 
up the laws and found I could appropriate these waters and file 
upon these reservoir sites, thus acquiring the individual pro- 
prietorship of the great natural element without which your 
land is worthless. Now, you are just the man I have been wait- 
ing for. You have bought this little farm. You cannot make 
your home here without using the water that Lown. I will sell 
you what you need at so much per miner’s inch, and hereafter 
you and your heirs and assigns, to the remotest generation, will 
pay tribute to me and mine.” 

The man who has made his home in humid regions does not 
encounter any of these proprietors. He owns the land and with 
it gets air, sunshine and moisture, and, therefore, he is free — 
secure in “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Would 
he be in the same situation if the air were owned apart from the 
land, if the sunshine were owned apart from the land, or if the 
water were owned apart from the land? ‘These are of those 
automatic, self-answering questions that require no elucidation. 
The man who owns the air, the sunshine or the water essential 
to another man’s existence is the master, while the other man is 
his tenant, his subject, his serf. This being so, is it not per- 
fectly plain that “‘man’s duty in respect to himself and the 
rights of others,” in the matter of irrigation, is to see that 
land and water are inalienably united in a single ownership ? 


It will be said that these views are ideal and suited 


CONSERVATIVE only to abstract discussion. Further, it will be said 
OPINIONS. that they are the views of a radical, and part and parcel 


of ‘‘the teeming communism of the day,” to quote the words of 
one comfortable Lord of the Melting Snow. Hence, it is highly 
important to show that such is not the case. Some of the wisest 
and sanest men who have ever considered the problems of 
aridity in anything approaching a disinterested and philosophical 
spirit proclaimed these ideas long ago. 

The first scientific explorer of the arid region was Major John 
W. Powell, who became founder of the United States Geological 
Survey. He served in that capacity until his voluntary retire- 
ment a few years since. It is worth while to note that he be- 
longed to what in these days is the party of conservatism, 
though it was born out of the throes of glorious radicalism — 
the Republican Party. He was appointed and reappointed by 
Republican Presidents. Therefore his title to patriotism and 
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sanity is unassailable. Neither was he shallow in an intellectual 
sense. He was really a great man, as every one admits. He 
studied the arid region when it was in its first blush of corporate 
development. And then he put upon record these solemn 
words: 

If, in the eagerness of present development, a land and water system shall 
grow up in which the practical control of agriculture shall fall into the 
hands of water companies, evil will result therefrom that generations may 
not be able to correct, and the very men who are now lauded as benefactors 
to the country will, in the ungovernable reaction which is sure to come, be 
denounced as oppressors of the people. 

Let us have another quotation from a good conservative Re- 
publican source. Nelson A. Miles is General of the Armies of 
the United States. Heserved long inthe arid regions. He is 
sane and patriotic. He saw what was going on, and his mind 
dwelt irresistibly upon the issues of the future. He was utterly 
disinterested, being neither owner of water nor attorney of 
water-selling corporations. And he put these words on record : 

Private or corporate enterprise cannot be trusted with the water monopoly 
in the arid regions of the West. 


Finally, we have the ever-memorable declaration of another 
good Republican — experienced in the life of the arid region, 


disinterested, sane and patriotic, like Powell and Miles — the 
declaration of Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States: 

“Private ownership of water apart from land cannot prevail without 
causing enduring wrong.”’ 

What are we going to do with these solemn statements of opin- 
ion by great men who are admittedly sane, patriotic and conserva- 
tive? Possibly we might brush aside the views of other thought- 
ful students of the subject, who have not the same eminence or 
who do not belong to the same political party. But when the 
Founder of the Geological Survey, the General of the Army, the 
President of the United States, unite in declaring that water 
should not be owned apart from the land, to be sold to the 
masses of our producers, I hardly see how this view of the ques- 
tion can be ignored, even by our most conservative and substan- 
tial fellow-citizens, whether college presidents, government ex- 
perts, eminent attorneys, or judges upon the bench. 


Let us go now from the realms of abstract to that of on ene 
concrete and practical economics. Wherever there has OF 
been large and abiding prosperity in the arid region, SEPSaTCE. 
water and land have been united in the same ownership. For 
instance, there was a convention at Riverside in December to 
voice the unanimous protest of Southern California irrigators 
against the Works Bill. In that convention, and in the move- 
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ment growing out of it, between thirty and forty water com- 
panies were represented. Every single one of them was a land- 
owner’s company. That is to say, those who own the water 
and the canals, also own the land supplied by them. There is 
a sharp distinetion between such companies and water-selling 
corporations. A law which would benefit the one would be in- 
jurious to the other. Riverside, Ontario, Corona, Santa Ana, 
Pomona, Anaheim, and the rest, are irrigated in this way. 
Redlands is to some extent an exception, as it was supplied by a 
speculative company owing the water apart from the land (the 
Bear Valley Company), and a sad experience it had. The fam- 
ous Riverside Colony began with two clssses in its citizenship 
— one owning the water, the other owning the land. Grave 
abuses and widespread dissatisfaction ensued. ‘There was strife 
and friction for several years. Peace came at last — when the 
landowners acquired the water and canals. Most of the canals 
in the San Joaquin Valley are owned in the same way, though 
in that locality some of the landowners are possessed of enor- 
mous estates, and their water systems are large in proportion. 
On the other hand, localities could be cited all over the arid re- 
gion, where a corporation owned the water supplied to large 
numbers of small farmers. In such cases there has seldom been 
lasting prosperity, either to the settlers or to the water owners. 

American irrigation began in Utah. ‘There the farmers own 
all of the ditches, and the waterlord is unknown. ‘The famous 
settlements in Colorado were built on the same foundation. Our 
experience in this field has been identical with that of other 
countries. ‘To illustrate, Elwood Mead, in his discussion of 
California irrigation, makes the following reference to Spanish 
experience : 

In Valencia, the most beautiful and prosperous section of Spain, irrigated 
agriculture dates back to the Moors. Water rights are founded on customs 
which are older than records. Water and land are inseparable. Every 
writer who has visited Valencia is of the opinion that the thrift, the skill, 
and the success shown by farmers comes from the peace and security 
which go with the control of both elements of production in an arid region 
— water and land. In the same province the results of the separate owner- 
ship of water and land are as completely manifest. In the district of Elche, 
water was originally controlled by the landowners, but land and water 
were not made inseparable. Gradually water rights were bought up by 
outsiders. Now the farmer buys water from these owners of streams just 
as he buys fertilizers. The water tolls have been raised, farmers impov- 
erished, and all progress and prosperity banished. In the province of 
Murcia, water is attached to the land, and farmers are prosperous. In 
Lorca, land and water are separated, and the result, says a recent report, is 
“large profits for the waterowner, poor farmers, and languishing agricul- 
ture.’’ 

In the summer of 1900 the Water and Forest Asso- 
ciation began an aggressive campaign looking pri- 
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but ultimately to the storage of the floods and the saving 
of the forests. Those who were guiding the movement 
thought it essential that a special tribunal should be ap- 
pointed to adjudicate a multitude of conflicting rights, that 
water rights should issue from the State, and that some form 
of administration should be appointed over the appropria- 
tion and distribution of water. Some one had to go out 
before the people to explain the work, and I happened to be 
selected for the service. WhenI began, the Association had a 
meagre but distinguished membership — less than one hundred 
all told, but most of them Brigadier Generals in a social and 
professional sense. What was wanted was some plain people 
to make up the rank and file. I got them, to the extent of 
several thousands. And upon what terms were they enlisted ? 
The evils of existing water laws were clearly pointed out, and 
the need of reform was strongly urged. ‘The keynote of my ad- 
dresses and writings in the interest of the movement was the 
following: ‘What is the great natural law of irrigation? It 
is this — that in an arid land each man is entitled to receive as 
much water as he may apply to a beneficial purpose, but not one 
single drop to hold out of use to speculate on the necessities of 
his fellowmen.” ‘The public responded to that sentiment. They 
were ready to assist in building the State in accordance with 
that principle of water-ownership. Occasionally I found that 
the statement offended individuals. These were generally in- 
dividuals who had more water than they could apply to a bene- 
ficial purpose themselves, and were not averse to holding it ont 
of use in order to speculate upon the necessities of their fellow- 
men. Sometimes these people complained at headquarters, but 
I kept on preaching the gospel to the end of the chapter. A few 
months later I learned that some of the officers of the Associa- 
tion had been apologizing for my statements and giving private 
assurances that the movement was not undertaken for the pur- 
poses I described. At the first opportunity I addressed the 
people of Fresno at a farmers’ institute, telling them there were 
evidently two views in the Association, and that we should en- 
deavor to find out at the next annual convention which was the 
official one. The next annual convention rolled around after 
some months. ‘Two platforms were prepared, representing twe 
different views. One of them prevailed. 

I now invite the earnest attention of the Governor of Califor- 
nia, of the members of the Legislature, of the members of the 
Water and Forest Association, and of all who have the slight- 
est interest in the Works Irrigation Bill, to the following em- 
phatic declarations of the platform adopted at San Francisco, 
December 20, 1901: 
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We congratulate President Roosevelt upon his espousal of the cause of 
forest preservation and Irrigation development. . . (His) recommenda- 
tion in favor of national construction of storage reservoirs, and of large 
main canals as a means of reclaiming and opening to settlement the arid 
public domain, meets with our hearty approval. We agree with him when 
he says: 

**Great storage works are necessary to equalize the flow of streams and 
to save the floodwaters. Their construction has been conclusively shown 
to be an undertaking too vast for private effort.’’ 

And we further agree with the statement contained in his letter to the 
Irrigation Congress of 1900: 

**It is not possible, and, if it were possible, it would not be wise, to have 
the storage work done merely through private ownership.”’ 

We hail with satisfaction these declarations by the President of the 
United States that works of irrigation are essentially public utilities and 
ought to be constructed, owned and administered by the people and for the 
people. 

With equal heartiness we commend the following quotations from the 
message, showing the President’s familiarity with conditions in the West 
and his conclusions based thereon : 

‘* Whoever controls the stream practically controls the land it renders 
productive, and the doctrine of private ownership of water apart from land 
cannot prevail without causing enduring wrong. ‘The recognition of such 
ownership, which has been permitted to grow up in the arid regions, should 
give way to a more enlightened and larger recognition of the rights of the 
public in the control and disposal of the public water supplies. 

‘*In the arid States, the only right to water which should be recognized 
is that of use. In irrigation this right should attach to the land reclaimed 
and be inseparable therefrom. Granting perpetual rights to others than 
users, without compensation to the public, is open to all the objections 
which apply to giving away perpetual franchises to the public utilities of 
cities. 

“We are dealing with a new and momentous question in the pregnant 
years while institutions are forming, and what we do will affect not only 
the present but future generations. 

** Our aim should be not simply to reclaim the largest area of land and 
provide homes for the largest number of people, but to create for this new 
industry the best possible social and industrial conditions.”’ 

If it be unwise to permit private capitalists to construct storage works 
for the reclamation of lands now publicly owned, but hereafter to pass 
into the proprietorship of millions of American citizens, it follows with 
unerring logic that it is equally unwise for private capital to build storage 
works in the great interior valleys of California, in the Coast Region and 
in the South, for the reclamation of lands already owned and occupied by 
private individuals, but destined to be subdivided and disposed of to thou- 
sands of new citizens when irrigation is supplied. 

If it be true, as the President says, that on the public lands “‘the doc- 
trine of private ownership of water apart from land cannot prevail with- 
out causing enduring wrong,”’ it is equally true that “‘enduring wrong’”’ 
would follow the application of that dangerous doctrine to private 
lands which must look for irrigation toa source beyond their own control. 
Hence, it follows that ‘‘the recognition of such ownership should give 
way to a more enlightened and larger recognition of the rights of the 
public.”’ 

As a means of carrying out the recommendations of the President, and 
of shaping the laws and institutions of California in conformity with 
those which his administration proposes for all of the arid States of the 
West, we favor the following course of action: (Then follows a provision 
for the appointment of a Commission to prepare a new code of water laws 
and a recommendation for a generous appropriation by the State “‘to be 
expended in collaboration with the United States Geological Survey and 
Irrigation Investigations of the Department of Agriculture ’’). 

We are opposed to any attempt to store the floodwaters of the State by 
means of private enterprise, because such a policy would foster and en- 
trench the system of private water monopoly which, in the language of 
President Roosevelt, ‘“‘cannot prevail without causing enduring wrong.’ 

. . Theconstruction of large storage work under any plan on streams 
already i in active use, will unavoidably conflict to some extent with exist- 
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ing canals. While we declare our unalterable conviction that in all such 
cases the public interests must be treated as paramount, we nevertheless 
favor the fullest protection of vested rights now recognized by our laws 
and judicial decisions. 

This was the declaration which the California Water , _., ina 
and Forest Association published to the world as the THE PITIFUL 
solemn expression of its Third Annual Convention, after ee. 
it had had ample time to ripen its convictions by thought and 
study and debate. It appointed a Commission to carry this 
declaration into effect by “‘shaping the laws and institutions of 
California in comformity with those which his (President 
Roosevelt’s) administration proposes for all the arid States of 
the West.” It was expected that the Commission would favor 
reformation of irrigation laws, particularly looking to the ad- 
justment of conflicting titles and the orderly distribution of 
water in accordance therewith. But the paramount object of 
its creation was to provide some means for the storage of floods 
in reservoirs which, the declaration said, ‘‘are essentially 
public utilities and ought to be constructed, owned and admin- 
istered by the people and for the people.” 

So far as the report of the Commission sought to provide for 
the adjudication of rights, it was feeble and futile. So far as 
it sought to provide administration of the streams, it was pre- 
posterous and dangerous ; for it gave us nothing but the vicious 
principle of private police to serve water-selling corporations. 
But these were mere details. The one great object of the whole 
undertaking was completely subverted. 

The Association had declared that it was “opposed to any 
attempt to store the floodwaters of California by means of pri- 
vate enterprise.” Its Commission then proceeded to frame a 
bill which made no provision whatever for storing the flood- 
waters by public enterprise, and which was designed to leave our 
irrigation development wholly to private enterprise. This 
necessarily involves private ownership of water apart from land, 
because the works that must now be built are far beyond the 
reach of such codperative organizations as have dealt with the 
problem in the South, and nothing is left except to call upon 
great corporations. The Works Bill would turn over to such 
corporations, without compensation, the priceless franchise for 
the storage of floodwaters. It would create a system of tenantry 
not essentially different from that which has made Ireland one 
of the most unhappy and unprosperous places on the globe. For 
ownership of the soil does not confer economic independence, if 
the soil be worthless without water, and if the water be owned 
apart from the land by those who rent it to the actual producers. 
In Ireland the proprietary interest is represented by the land- 
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lord ; in California it would be represented by the waterlord. 
There is no economic and no moral difference, since in both 
cases a great natural element essential to human existence be- 
comes the subject of monopoly, and those who must have it in 
order to make a living from the soil become mere tenants who 
are called upon to divide the products of their labor with the 
great proprietor. 

Study the platform which the Water and Forest Association 
published to the world as its declaration of principles in 1901, 
then consider the provisions of the Works Bill, and you must 
agree with me that there was never a sadder instance of the 
complete miscarriage of a worthy effort to build a new country 
on sound lines. 


a It is always unpleasant to disagree with anybody, par- 
FOR THE ticularly with eminent citizens with whom one has en- 
RIGHT. joyed agreeable associations in public movements in the 

past. It is not pleasant to be criticized— still less so to be misun- 

derstood. But these things are trifles compared with the de- 

sertion or betrayal of great principles in which one believes 

with all one’s heart and soul. A man who is a man will do 

right as God gives him to see the right. Nothing was ever so 


clear to my mind as that the ethics of irrigation —‘‘man’s duty 


J 


in respect to himself and the rights of others ’ — demands that 
land and water should be joined in the same ownership. The 
farm may be small or large, but water should belong to it as in- 
separably as the air and sunshine This principle is often real- 
ized by individuals acting alone, and more often by communi- 
ties organized in codperation. But we have now outgrown the 
day of littlethings. We are standing face to face with tasks of 
mighty dimensions. Either we must turn them over to corpora- 
tions, a course which the President says, “‘is open to all the ob- 
jections which apply to giving away perpetual franchises to the 
public utilities of the cities ;” or we must have a splendid sys- 
tem of public works, constructed by State or Nation, or by both 
in codperation.* After us will come millions and millions of 
people. Shall we bequeath to them the evils which Major 
Powell foresaw and predicted as the certain consequences of 
‘giving practical control of agriculture to water companies,” 
or shall we lay the broad foundations of a true Republic of Irri- 
gation ? 

One distinguished citizen recently said to me: “‘It is true, as 
you allege, that the Works Bill does encourage. and protect 


*A nother article will deal with practical measures looking to this end, and will, perhaps, 
have peculiar value from the fact that it will be written after full discussion with many 
leading men representing various shades of public opinion. 
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private speculation, and does favor ownership of water apart 
from land, but that is not an innovation. It exists today in 
California.” Certainly it does, and so did slavery exist yester- 
day in the South. That did not make it right, and that did not 
prevent its overthrow. ‘The apologists for that ancient wrong 
are well-nigh forgotten. The men who drove it from the face 
of the earth are immortal. The day will come when we, or our 
children, will look with amazement upon the history of a bill 
founded on the principle of private speculation in the rains and 
snows of an arid land. Fortunately, not all the abhorrence of 
this principle is standing far forward in the dim aisles of 
the future. I believe there is enough of it here and now to 
prevent the consummation of this wrong. I confidently assert 
that the Water and Forest Association itself, if it could be as- 
sembled in a great convention, would vote overwhelmingly 
against it. The actual users of water throughout the State are 
arrayed in protest. Some of the strongest names in Western His- 
tory — names like Powell and Miles and Roosevelt —cry out 
against it. And those who in this struggle are thinking only of 
the interests of mankind may well say to their opponents, as Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison said to his when fighting a similar battle 
in an earlier generation : 

“IT wili not retract, 1 will not equivocate, J will not retreat a 
single inch. AND I WILL BE HEARD.” 

Wo. E. SmyTHe. 


TRUE SOURCE OF WATER SUPPLY. 
By SAMUEL ARMOR+* 


THE SANTA ANA RIVER IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA USED TO 
ILLUSTRATE THE SUBJECT AS TYPICAL OF OTHER STREAMS 
ONSIDERABLE misapprehension arises in the minds of 
© some people about the source of the water which flows 
seaward from the interior. What produces it? Where 
does it come from ? These questions may not arise in sections 
where the source of the supply is manifest to all in the frequent 
rains; but in the arid regions of the West it is often cause for 
wonder that water will continue to flow in some of the streams 
eight or nine months without replenishment from the rains, and 
even two or three years, in exceptional cases, with a very scant 
supply. 


*(The author of this paper is President of the Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Company, 
as he has been for many years. He has, therefore, had the best opportunity to observe the 
conditions of which he writes. He combats the widely-accepted theory that water used for 
irrigation upon the upper course of a stream very largely returns to the channel and may 
thus be used again. In assuming this position he opposes the conclusions of both scientific 
and practical men in all parts of the arid region.—W. E. S.) 
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Quite recently an otherwise intelligent man pointed out some 
prominent rocks far up the mountain as ‘‘ water-making rocks,”’ 
which he said produced the water in the Santa Anariver. An 
article in the California Cultivator, from the facile pen of Wm. 
M. Bristol, of East Highlands, Cal., seriously advocated the 
theory that a portion, at least, of the underground water in the 
basin of the Santa Ana river comes through under the San 
Bernardino mountains from the Mojave desert, or even from the 
remote Rocky mountains. A number of eminent engineers, 
finding considerable water entering the river in its middle and 
lower course after all had been taken out for irrigation higher 
up, jumped to the conclusion that the water entering below was 
the identical water taken out above. All of these theories are 
more or less wrong, as will appear during the progress of this 
discussion. 

The first theory, that the water in the river is the product of 
certain ‘‘water-making rocks,” is absurd, the vagary of an 
ignorant and superstitious mind. An examination of these 
rocks discloses nothing unusual about them, no chemical action 
taking place and no sign of water anywhere near them. It is 
strange that such a theory should be invented and still stranger 
that any one would believe it. 

The second theory, that water comes through under the 
mountain range, is not much more reasonable than the first. 
Think of it! That mountain range forms a rock dam many 
miles in thickness and more than a mile high. "The weight of 
such a mass of matter, in the upheaval and contraction, would 
compact and solidify the underlying strata until every vestige 
of acrack would disappear. If it were possible to conceive of 
“‘millions of crevices many miles in length ” being produced by 
any cause in such material, the first seismic action with such a 
superimposed weight would close up every one instantly. From 
the excavations already made in the mountain side it is learned 
that the seams and fissures near the surface, caused by the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere and descending water, entirely disappear 
and the rock becomes almost too hard to pick or drill toward 
the center of gravity of the mountain. Even where the water 
has excavated caves and crevices near the surface, the first earth- 
quake closes them up, as did one at San Jacinto three years ago, 
when several acres of land near the base of the mountain set- 
tled from three to seven feet. Besides, the silt in the water 
from the surface washings would soon close up the “‘ million 
devious crevices,” as everybody sees that it has done in the clay 
seams found in rock taken from any quarry near the surface. A 
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piece of two-inch pipe twenty feet long under a driveway with 
good fall and considerable pressure has been known to fill up 
solid more than once with the silt from the soil above the pipe. 
In view of these facts and illustrations it is reasonable to con- 
clude that it is a physical impossibility that any of the under- 
ground water in the basin of the Santa Ana river should come 
through under the San Bernardino range of mountains from the 
Mojave desert or elsewhere. 

While the third theory, that the water in the middle and 
lower course of the river is return-seepage from the irrigation 
above, has more merit than either of the other two, it will not 
do to press it too far or rely on it very much. In a few excep- 
tional cases, where there is clay or hardpan near the surface, 
like the plains of Fresno or some of the mesa west of River- 
side, irrigating water will be arrested in its downward course 
through the soil and be deflected toward the stream by the dip 
of the impervious substratum, until the lower edge of the mesa 
and the bottom land become saturated and a small quantity of 
water reaches the stream. Butin the great majority of cases, 
where the soil is deep and underlaid with a loose formation, 
none of the water used in irrigation on the mesa away from the 
stream ever finds its way back to the river again — at least not 
without being reinforced by the winter rains, when water be- 
comes a drug in the market. This fact is demonstrated by the 
wells along the lower edge of the mesa which is drenched winter 
and summer by the Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Company’s 
canals. In these the water rises and falls according to the 
rainfall, the wet and the dry years, but it is never affected by 
the irrigation immediately above the wells. The only reasons 
given for this return-seepage theory are that, notwithstanding 
the diversion of all the water from the channel above, a large 
stream appears below and that the stream is greater now, since 
the practice of irrigation, than it was before. In answer to the 
first reason, it may be stated that it is usual for a stream to have 
additions to its volume along the whole length of its channel, 
whether its waters be diverted for irrigation or not. If the first 
supply be diverted, the additions will take its place to continue 
the stream; but where these additions come from is another 
story, as Rudyard Kipling says, which will be told best in fig- 
ures later in this article. In answer to the second reason, it 
may be denied that the stream is greater now than before the 
practice of irrigation, on the testimony of those familiar with 
the Santa Ana river for a generation. Even if it were so, the 
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explanation would be found in the greater proportion of the 
rainfall that now sinks into the cultivated fields and shaded 
orchards of the valley, thus allowing less run-off and evapora- 
tion, rather than in return-seepage from irrigation. 

The supernatural and imaginative theories to account for the 
water in the Santa Ana river having thus been disposed of, it 
now remains to explain the real source of the supply and to 
show that the stream is replenished in the usual way by natural 
causes. The drainage-basin of the Santa Ana river includes, 
in addition to the mountain slopes of its tributaries, all the por- 
tion of that great inland valley east of Pomona, which extends 
from the San Bernardino mountains on the north to the range 
of hills on the south separating it from the lower valley facing 
the coast. The surface of this inland valley slopes toward the 
river, which passes through it, and also toward the hills on the 
south, finding its lowest level below Rincon, where the river 
breaks through the range of hills on its way to the ocean. The 
winter rains descend each year with varying quantity upon the 
entire surface of the drainage-basin of the river, furnishing all 
the water, surface, subsurface and artesian, within such basin; 
the part that does not immediately run off or evaporate sinks 
into the soil to supply the underground reservoirs and to ooze 
into the stream along down the channel. Andrew C. Lawson, 
professor of geology in the University of California, expressed 
the opinion that the cafion through the hills below Rincon is an 
erosion of the river and that there is no other exit, surface or 
subterranean, for the water from this inland basin. The deep 
borings for oil along the hills corroborate this opinion. A 
record, therefore, of the rainfall within the exterior boundaries 
of the drainage-basin of the river would be a pretty accurate 
measure of all the water that could be counted on to supply the 
stream, wells and evaporation in said basin. 

The following figures, which cover the widest possible range 
of the territory involved, are authentic and fairly represent the 
facts and conclusions which they purport to show. The rain- 
fall at San Bernardino is the actual record of that place for 
thirty years, commencing with the winter of 1870-71. The 
rainfall for each of the other places is approximated for thirty 
years by comparing the actual record of each, as far back as 
any exists, with the record of San Bernardino for the same 
years and then adding to or subtracting from the San Bernar- 
dino rainfall the difference between the two. The record is in 
inches and is the annual average for the periods indicated. 
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RAINFALL OF INLAND VALLEY, MAIN BASIN. 

San Bernardino for 30 years 
Ontario from 1892 to 1900 
Ontario for 30 years 
Pomona from 1877 to 1900 
Pomona for 30 years 
OT eee 12.05 
Chino for 30 years 
Corona from 1888 to 1900 
Corona for 30 years 
Riverside from 1880 to 1900 
Riverside for 30 years 
Redlands from 1888 to 1900 
Redlands for 30 years 
Average for seven above towns, main basin, 

Be ee i Raistinicintcecintianvninnnincnieebeiannens 

RAINFALL OF MOUNTAINS, UPPER BASINS. 


Holcomb Creek from 1891 to 1898........... 17. 

Deep Creek from 1891 to 1898..............28.2 

Upper Holcomb .....from 1891 to 1898 

Green Valley from 1891 to 1898..............33.3 

Little Bear Valley from 1891 to 1898..............28. 

Morse’s from 1891 to 1898..............48 

Grass Valley from 1891 to 1898 

Squirrel Inn from 1891 to 1898 

Bear Valley from 1891 to 1898..............53.7 

Average 9 above stations for 8 years........... 31. 

Average 9 above stations for 30 years 

Inasmuch as the area of the basin of the Santa Ana river is sub- 

divided into mountains, hills and valleys, and as there is no 
known record of the rainfall in the hills, it is assumed that 20.00 
inches would be a fair average rainfall for them. The average 
annual rainfall, therefore, for the three classes of territory em- 
braced in the drainage-basin of the river above Rincon, would 


stand as follows: 


Mountains for 30 years .++++033,84 inches 
for 30 years 20.00 inches 
Valleys for 30 years 14.98 inches 


The territory, included in the drainage-basin of the Santa 
Ana river, has been classified by J. B. Lippincott, resident 


hydrographer of the Federal government, as follows: 
IIIS -inash scén-cknctitanied-aiibnusbuienirnbeladiiainnaniin 557 square miles 
___ EERE eeeeevares ... 382 square miles 
WEED concvscucncnsinsnsscetsssonssennsncouspebaeeiins . 525 square miles 


1464 square miles 


If the water, which actually falls upon the drainage-basin of 
the river each year could be collected into one body, it would 
make a yearly average of nearly two million acre-feet, computed 


as follows : 
MOUNTAINS — Cubic Feet Water 
33.84 inches of rainfall on 557 square miles will produce...43,789,718,016 
HILLs — 
20.00 inches of rainfall on 382 square miles will produce...17,749,248,000 
VALLEYS — 
14.98 inches of rainfall on 525 square miles will produce...18,280,563,840 
Total 79,819,529,856 
And 79,819,529,856 cubic feet of water equal 1,832,404 acre-feet. 
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It is customary for engineers to discount the rainfall 50% for 
evaporation and run-off; but, on account of the steep, bare 
slopes of the mountains and the dry atmosphere of the interior, 
it is thought best to discount the mountain rainfall 75%, that 
of the hills 66%3%, and that of the valleys 50%. Applying 
these discounts, turning the water into running water and dis- 
tributing it over the entire year, the following results appear : 
MOUNTAIN RAINFALL— 


Discounted 75%, equals ..............000 alii 10,947,429,504 cubic feet. 
Turned into running water, equals ........547,371,475,200 inches per sec. 
Distributed over the entire year, equals.. 17,345 inches. 
HILL RAINFALL— 
Discounted 6674 %, equals.. ..............seees 5,916,416,000 cubic feet. 
Turned into running water, equals.........295,820,800,000 inches per sec. 
Distributed over the entire year, equals.. 9,374 inches. 
VALLEY RAINFALL— 
Discounted 50%, equals ...............02.-sesceves 9,140,281,920 cubic feet. 
Turned into running water, equals......... 457,014,096,000 inches per sec. 
Distributed over the entire year, equals.. 14,482 inches. 
Totalavailable water within the basin, equals 41,201 inches. 


It will thus be seen that, after a very liberal allowance for evap- 
oration and run-off, there is still more than enough of the aver- 
age rainfall (41,201 inches of perennial water) to account for 
all the water that has shown up in the basin of the river, with- 
out conveying more through the mountains or using any of it 
the second time. If it were otherwise, and there really were 
more water in the basin than the figures would indicate there 
should be, then the allowance for evaporation and run-off is too 
large. Since all of the water in the basin is supplied by the rain- 
fall and none of it escapes by secret passages, there must be a 
correlation between the total rainfall and the aggregate quan- 
tity of water in the basin including the evaporation and 
run-off. 

Then, again, the valley and half of the hill rainfall, which 
would drain into the channel below where the stream is all di- 
verted by Riverside, would furnish more water (19,169 inches 
of perennial water) than now shows up below that point ; hence 
there is no need of inventing a return-seepage theory to account 
for the appearance of such water in the lower channel. While 
undoubtedly there is more or less return-seepage, the quantity 
is insignificant in comparision with the amount of water sup- 
plied by the rainfall. 

Still another conclusion may be drawn from the records of the 
rainfall. While the rainfall is ample to account for all the water 
in the basin of the river, nevertheless it is limited, and this 
limit should be recognized in every plan for water development. 
The chances for successful development, too, are very much less 
at any particular point than the aggregate rainfall in the entire 
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basin would seem to promise, because only a small part of such 
rainfall ever reaches that particular point by percolation, and 
that, too, very slowly. Artificial reservoirs are generally 
too small and expensive to be of much service in proportion 
to the outlay; but the storage capacity of the catchment 
basin of the river can be greatly increased. Cultivation of 
the soil and the growth of vegetation throughout the valley 
section would facilitate the absorption of the rainfall and retard 
the surface drainage. The planting and protection of trees and 
shrubs over the watershed of the mountain section, with their 
leaves, roots and humus, would help to hold back the water 
for summer delivery. ‘The government has set apart 1,152 
square miles, or 737,280 acres, as a forest reserve in the San 
Bernardino mountains, including the sources of the Santa Ana 
river and its principal tributaries. If the channel of the river 
could also be withdrawn from private ownership and be encour- 
aged to grow up like a jungle, it would prevent evaporation and 
obstruct the rapid flow of the water. Most irrigators dread the 
advent of the power companies upon the streams used for irri- 
gation. They believe the hurrying of the spring freshets from 
the mountains through pipes and conduits to the valleys below 
will leave little water in the streams for summer and fall. 

The foregoing conclusions are the certain consequences of the 
facts disclosed in the records of the rainfall. Their lesson is, 
that to get the best results froma stream for irrigation, the 
users of the water must assist nature in conserving the rainfall, 
and not drain the natural reservoirs and denude the surface of 
the water-shed for the sake of temporary gain. 


Orange, Cal. 














Main Basin OF SANTA ANA RIVER. 
A-—Intake of Anaheim Union Water Co. B-—Intake of Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Co. 
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A WIDER MEMBERSHIP. 


RRANGEMENTS have been perfected whereby all annual 
OF subscribers to Our WxstT may be enrolled as members of 
the California Constructive League upon request. No expense 
attaches to membership unless local clubs find it necessary or 
desirable to raise a fund for their own needs. Any reader of this 
magazine who wants to be a member of the League, and who 
has not already joined some of its thirty local clubs or other or- 
ganizations already affiliated with it, should notify the Secretary 
of the Constructive League, at 606 Hearst Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or 115 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 

‘*Can women join?” Most decidedly ? 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 

The California Constructive League grew out of an article 
published in these pages in December, 1901. The article was 
entitled ‘‘A Program for California.” Its fundamental proposi- 
tion, which really comprehended all others, was the following : 

70 compel the political parties to deal with living questions of 
constructive character. 

It is notoriously true that the politics of California—as of 
most other States —has little or no significance in connection 
with economic development. In California we elect a Gov- 
ernor once in four years, and a Legislature once in two years. 
These elections are usually little more than an ignoble scramble 
of small politicians. When there is an issue in the campaign, 
it is usually some national question with which our State 
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officers have nothing whatever todo. The years come and go, 
and the procession of office-holders marches past into oblivion, 
while nothing worth while is done to lay the foundations of a 
civilization, or to shape its noble superstructure. And so it 
must ever be until we shall indeed ‘‘ compel political parties to 
deal with living questions of constructive character.” 

The magazine article which brought forth this movement sug- 


gested four specific measures for discussion, as follows: 

1. Public works of irrigation. 

2. The New Zealand system for dealing with large estates and abolish- 
ing land monopoly. 

3. A wider and more scientific development of codperation among pro- 
ducers in the purchase of supplies and sale of products. 

4. The adoption of some system of compulsory arbitration aiming at the 
gradual abolition of disastrous strikes, with a recommendation for the 
study of the methods with which New Zealand and Australia are now ex- 
perimenting. 

All these features were discussed in the pages of this maga- 
zine during the past year, and also in half a hundred addresses 
delivered by the President of the League over a large portion 
of the State between February 15th and July ist. With a 
single exception, all were received with a very great degree of 
public interest. The exception was the fourth feature, sug- 
gesting compulsory arbitration This met vigorous opposition 
at the hands of employers and labor unions alike, and was 
therefore dropped from the program. ‘That we shall sometime 
discover a better method than the resort to force in the settle- 
ment of labor difficulties, most thoughtful men believe, but the 
time is not yet. 

LOCAL CLUBS AND LITERATURE. 

About thirty clubs were formed as the result of the lecture- 
ship last year. Some of them accomplished a great deal. New 
clubs ought to be formed, and this can usually be done wher- 
ever there is a live man who will work the matter up among 
his neighbors. There can be no better basis for a debating 
society, and it may have as many pleasant social features as the 
members care to undertake. 

The present membership of the League cannot be far from 
15,000. This is largely composed of other organizations which 
have affiliated with it through the official action of their officers 
or membership. For instance, the Unity Club of San Fran- 
cisco, presided over by Benjamin Fay Mills, joined in a body 
This represents about 600. The Economic League of San Fran- 
cisco, with its 3,000 members, and most of the Single Tax 
League, numbering about 5,000, also signified their desire to be 
considered component parts of the League. Several very large 
coéperative organizations have done likewise. Through the 
new arrangement, by which readers of Our Wes? are permitted 
to join, it is hoped 10,000 more may be brought within the fold 
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during the present year. While strong local organization is de- 
sirable, it is by no means necessary to accomplish results. There 
are a certain number of us in California who recognize our com- 
radeship and want to work together to create better conditions 
of living for the State which is our home and the object of our 
devotion. ‘The Constructive League raises its flag and invites 
all who care to do so to stand beneath it. We will keep in touch 
with each other through the pages of this magazine, which of 
itself constitutes a better and stronger ‘“‘organization” than 
many a more pretentious official machinery. 

As to literature, the 20th Century West Department of this 
magazine is supplying it regularly. For instance, the funda- 
mental thought underlying public works of irrigation is dealt 
with this month. Some very extensive plans are on foot looking 
to a full presentation of the Problem of Coéperation during the 
present year. Later, itis likely that a very full and interest- 
ing study of the Problems of Great Estates will be brought out. 
We even dream of a Constructive Library, composed of a num- 
ber of useful books to be published in such a way that everybody 
can buy them without feeling the cost. Thus with our maga- 
zines, clubs, lectures, books and big membership we shall grad- 
ually realize that little five-word motto of the League— 7» 
Bring Things To Pass. 

POLITICAL RESULTS. 

Aithough the movement was very new and lacking in cohe- 
sion, it really accomplished a good deal on the field of politics 
last year. It did compel both political parties to deal with at 
least one living issue of constructive character. This was the 
matter of irrigation, which occupied large space in party plat- 
forms, ranked high in the inaugural message of Governor 
Pardee, and is now the most conspicuous question before the 
Legislature at Sacramento. It may be said truly enough that 
the League is not responsible for all these results. Still, those 
closely in touch with events will freely give it credit for a major 
portion of the achievement, so far as actual work in politics is 
concerned. ‘There are many organized influences contributing 
to the agitation of irrigation and forestry questions. There is 
one only which makes any effort to bring these matters into 
politics. That is the California Constructive League. Who 
can doubt that in the next four years, and the next ten years, it 
will accomplish very great results through the influence of its 
membership, individually and collectively. 

At any rate, we are well started and we are going to keep at 
it. If you want to have a hand in bringing things to pass by 
turning your influence into the common stream, send in your 
name and let us work together from now on. 





SAN DIMAS, LA VERNE AND 
CHARTER OAK. 


By C. H. BIGELOW. 


HE poet, the novelist and the descriptive writer have taught us to 
reverence California as our American antique. We picture sun- 
light poured upon the earth like a boundless benediction. We 

imagine valleys green as the emerald. We conjure up visions of mighty 
mountains radiant with color, every spur and projection softened by dis- 
tance, and all enchanting as a dream. 

We come to modern California and our expectations of Eden-like beauty 
are realized We see the result of evolution from savagery to civilization, 
from sage brush desert to flowering garden, but give little thought to the 
metamorphosis itself. 

Where many of our present cities or towns are now located, once roamed 
the herds of the early Spanish settlers of this Golden State. They 
were the original pioneers who extended the right hand of fellowship 
to the Anglo-Saxon, and welcomed him with their boundless hospitality. 
They looked upon their vast domains with pride, and never for a moment 
imagined that some day these same people would transform the verdant 
valleys into beautiful orchards and progressive cities. However, regardless 
of what was to be, the Spanish grandees were ever glad to take their 
blue-eyed brothers into their respective firesides, and share the benefits 
with them. 

So today we see the growing villages of San Dimas, La Verne and Char- 
ter Oak in the San Gabriel Valley where once were the possessions of three 
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descendants of the patrician blood of Spain, viz., Don Ygnacio Palomares, 
Don Luis Arenas and Don Ricardo Vejar. 
They were the owners of that princely estate, the Rancho San José, on 
a portion of which these towns are situated. This ranch with its fertile 
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A La VerRNeE Home. Photo by H. C. Norris, Fr. 
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A San Dimas Fan Paco. Photo by H. C. Norris, 





valleys and beautiful surroundings, comprised 22,340 acres; it was a Mexi- 
can grant conferred upon the above mentioned by Gov. J. B. Alvarado in 
March, 1840. In 1859, Don Luis Arenas disposed of his valuable holdings 
to Henry Dalton, and some years later Don Ricardo Vejar sold to Schles- 
inger et al, who sold to L. Phillips. Don Ygnacio Palomares retained his 
4 interest, which was after his death distributed among his heirs, who sold 
to other parties, and still retain some valuable holdings. Some years later 
, it was deemed necessary to obtain a complete abstract of the Rancho San 
José at the request of the attorney for the Palomares heirs, and it took 
six men ninety days to make the translations of the Spanish documents 
into English and properly complete the work. It is one of the longest ab- 
stracts in the world, and fills 38 volumes, which are on file in the Court 
House of Los Angeles County. 

In 1877, the United States Government confirmed the original grant and 
issued a patent to Palomares, Dalton and Vejar. Francisco Palomares, a 
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IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED. Photo by R. W. Lewis. 


son of Ygnacio, in 1879, was the owner of 5,000 acres of land, comprising 
La Verne, part of Lordsburg, and a portion of San Dimas. At this time 
land in the upper San Gabriel Valley was of little value. It is related that 
Francisco, some years previous, had mortgaged his 5,000 acres for $7,000. 
The date of foreclosure drew near, and after repeated efforts to sell or bor- 
row, in Los Angeles, he determined ona trip to San Francisco, hoping to 
find some one ‘‘ foolish’’ enough to speculate in Los Angeles county prop- 
erty. He visited banks and real estate dealers, offering his mortgage for 
sale. The almost invariable answer was, however, ‘‘ we do not handle 
mortgages in Southern California.”’ 

At last he succeeded in interesting a Mrs. de Soto, who purchased 600 
acres for $4,800. 





This sale marked the beginning of a new era for the San José ranch. 


















Watnut Drive NEAR San Dimas. Photo by H. C. Norris, Fr. 
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San Dimas Pustiic SCHOOL. Photo by H.C. Norris, F. 


While from 1880 to 1886, the development consisted of only a few hundred 
acres planted to wheat and barley, yet slowly, but surely, its latent pos- 
sibilities were beginning to be appreciated. 

The portion of the Upper San Gabriel Valley known as San Dimas, La 




















AjSan Dimas CHURCH. Photo.by H. C. Norris, Fr. 
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Verne and Charter Oak is a typical Southern California ranching section. 

' The aim of this article is to truthfully picture a developing California 
farming district. 4 

After the boom of ,’86-’87 a few stragglers were left on the San José 

ranch. Some because they could not realize enough on their holdings to 

get away and a few because they believed in the valley despite the scarcity 
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of irrigating water. 
The,San José Land/and}Water Co.'had}succeeded‘in! developing a'small 
amount of water in the San Dimas cafion—a few inches also being avail- 
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able fromthe ‘* Mud Springs.’’ All told, however, there was not enough 
obtainable to provide for 500 acres of land. As a result, La Verne was 
depopulated and San Dimas existed as little more than a name on the 
Santa Fé time card. 

In 1887, H. C. Mace planted an orange orchard in Charter Oak and 
hauled irrigation water, in wagons, from the springs two miles distant. 
About the same time several ranchers attempted the cultivation of decid- 
uous fruits and olives. None of these ventures met with permanent suc- 
cess on account of the scarcity of water. 

At this time the prospects of the old San José ranch might have been 
very fittingly summed up in one word — “ None.’’ Some four years later a 











Tue “ Furrow” MetuHop oF IRRIGATION. Photo by Schwichtenberg 


few indomitable spirits determined to make one last effort to secure water 
for irrigation. They procured a well-drilling outfit, and the result of their 
labor was water in abundance at a depth of 80 feet. From that day until 
the present the development has been steady and substantial. 

There are four distinctive features of this valley which merit mention. 

lst. Absolute freedom from frosts. 

2nd. Abundance of water. 

3rd. Soil suited to either lemon or orange growing. 

4th. A population made up of educated progressive people. 

The first of these is worthy of more than passing note. The winter of 
1901-02 was one of the most severe that California has known for 20 years, 
yet scarcely a leaf was curled in La Verne, San Dimas or Charter Oak. In 
fact, so favored has this strip of country been that it is known as ‘“The 
Frostless Belt.’”’” When water was first discovered by drilling, the pessi- 
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San DIMAS CITRUS NURSERIES. 
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mists said, *‘ Only a pocket.’’ The reverse is, however, the case. One of 
our western rivers, with the bottom on top and the top on the bottom is un- 
doubtedly the source of supply. That the fountain-head is not local is 
proved by the fact that in spite of three consecutive dry years the flow has 
not decreased. The oldest wells have been lowered, in some instances a 
few inches, in some three to four feet, in others not at all. 

The following incident will help throw light on the nature of this supply. 
About four years ago a number of ranchers determined to drill a test well 
to a depth of 300 feet. At the 70-foot level they encountered water gravel 
and continued in practically the same formation for the remaining 230 feet. 
Today this part of the San Gabriel Valley has one of the most abundant 
and cheapest supplies of water in the West. 

The major portion of the ranches are owned by people of comparatively 
little means. One particularly striking feature of California ranch life is 
here most admirably featured, i. e., the social side. A number of literary 








A Few YounG ORANGE Trees, San Dimas NURSERY. 


and horticultural clubs provide for the studious hours, while tennis, ama- 
teur photography, etc., offer relaxation to mind and body. In this part of 
the world the farmer has time to play. Did you ever arise at 3 A.M., 
go out and waken the stock in order to feed them ? Did you ever shuck 
corn with the thermometer trying tocrawl into the bulb? Did you ever 
have to break ice in the old washpan just outside the kitchen door before 
you could wash your face in the morning ? 

If you have done these things — and repented — you will appreciate the 
difference between ten hours a day on a California ranch where the air is 
always soft and balmy, where old dame Nature is always smiling, and the 
16-hour farm day ‘‘ Back East,” with half of the year a round of rain and 
wind and sleet and snow, and the other half tierce, blinding, stifling heat. 
Although comparatively new as a citrus region, 500 cars of lemons and 
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THE Citrus GROWERS’ PacKING Howse. 


oranges were shipped last year. These figures are not,startling. ‘‘ Signi- 
ficant ’’ is the better word, because not more than one-third uf the acreage 
already set out is in full bearing. Then, too, there are many acres of 
practically raw land awaiting the plow and grader. 

One striking feature of this region is, that while land is comparatively 
cheap and much remains to be put in orchards, the ranchers as a rule 
seem to believe that it is better to do a little well than much ill. 

Right here a few facts regarding methods of marketing fruit are not 
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amiss. Ninety per cent. is handled coéperatively. San Dimas supports a 
Citrus Union and a Lemon Association, with a combined membership of 126. 
A certain sum was raised by sale of stock, packing-houses built and equip- 
ped, and the net profits divided prorata. Charter Oak also has a codpera- 
tive packing house conducted on a like plan. 

San Dimas and Charter Oak divided the honor of receiving the highest 
price per box ($15.50) paid to any California grower last year. I say 
divided, because, although raised in San Dimas, the Valencias in question 
are close enough to Charter Oak for the lighter winds to waft their frag- 
rance over that particular district. 

Some one has said ‘‘every town in the Southwest lays claim to having 
the biggest something in the world.’’ The upper San Gabriel Valley is 
no exception to the rule. Their “ biggest’’ is the San Dimas Nursery. 
This year 400,000 citrus trees have been or will be marketed before summer. 
When one considers that this stock is raised entirely in the open with the 
exception of ‘‘ seeds’’ (young trees in the lath-house), we must believe in 
the verity of the ‘* Frostless Belt.’ 

Two transcontinental railroads traverse the valley —- the Southern Pacific 
and the Santa Fé. Distant but 28 miles from Los Angeles, with an elec- 
tric railway in process of construction, San Dimas never expects to become 
a large city. Ideally located as it is, however, the grim old Sierra Madres 
on the north, the green San José hills rolling away to the south, and the 


giants of the San Bernardino range on the east, the San José ranch is 
destined to become more beautiful with each passing year. The gray 
patches of undeveloped land will give way to the green and gold of orange 
groves. Additional and more pretentious country homes will be erected. A 
tew years and Governor Alvarado’s gift will be known the world over as 
one of the most lovely spots in the “ picture State.’’ 

The San Dimas Citrus Union will be glad to answer any inquiries con- 
cerning this/district. 
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OAKLAND. 
By CHARLES J. WOODBURY. 


HE third city of California in size, the fifth in the same respect of 
the entire Pacific Coast of North America—and yielding the palm 
tonone of them for possession of the things which make life best 

worth living—this may fairly be called a great city., But Oakland has 
been overshadowed by the towering fame of her great neighbor, much as 
Brooklyn was by New York until the two were wedded, so that to hundreds 
of thousands—even to some Californians—it is the Place where there is a 
Pier from which one takes a Ferryboat to go to San Francisco. Yet Oak- 
land is not only one of the most thriving, prosperous and important cities 
of all the West—it is certain beyond any cavil to stride rapidly forward to 
even greater achievements than those of which her citizens are already so 
justly proud. 

What are the factors which make this sure? They are four in number 
shipping, commerce, manufacture, and, last, but far from least, exceeding 
desirability asa place for homes. Note, first, Oakland’s magnificent harbor. 

Modern business methods eliminate unnecessary movement in handling 
traffic. Prompt dispatch is demanded. The only effective combination of 
railroad, and steam-craft is at tidewater. Delays for transhipment are the 
fatal increments that lose business. If California is to hold alien com- 
merce as against the shorter Northern routes, Oakland’s harbor must be 
utilized. Here already are the most extensive shipyards and marine rail~ 
ways and the largest coal bunkers of the state. Here is launched annually 
a greater amount of tonnage than the aggregate of all other shipyards on 
San Francisco Bay. Last year they gave steady employment to 660 men, 


and the aggregate of new work completed amounted to nearly a million and 


a half of dollars. 
The largest ‘California ships have been built here, and_here, following 
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the lines of largest population, 
should be the exchange of car- 
goes between the United States 
and Oriental nations. The 
present method of transfer- 
ring freight from and to the 
east, while satisfactory in by- 
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past days, is no longer abreast 
with the situation. The only 
natural and normal plan now 
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is to weld land and sea-route 
here at the water-edge. It 
is only on the eastern shore of 
San Francisco Bay, using the 
ample water front of Oakland 
and Greater Oakland, that Cal- 
ifornia’s share of the vast bus- 
iness of the Western Ocean 
can be transacted. 

In fact the demand for ocean 
front for wharf and dock fa- 
cilities becomes continually 
more urgent. Oakland handled 
freight in 1874, 154,300 tons ; 
in 1900, 4,800,000. San Fran- 
cisco’s deep-water exposures 
have become substantially ab- 
sorbed. Only lately its Board 
of Public Works recommended 


THE OAKLAND WATER FRONT. 


.the preservation and improve- 
ment of Islais Creek, extending 
within the bounds of that city, 
for harbor appropriation. On 
Oakland’s harbor line, how- 
ever, there are fifteen miles of 
water front, with belt of rail- 
way, capable of making a com- 
modious haven as soon as the 
scheme of improvement now 
contemplated is complete. The 
navigable channel to deep 
water will be 26 feet deep at 
high water, suitable for or- 
dinary classes of seagoing 
vessels at present. Larger 
appropriations, however, and 
more extended work than 
have as yet entered into the 
calculations of those friendly 
to Oakland Harbor are needed. Improvements will by and by be neces- 
sary. The dimensions of the great sea-freighters are keeping pace with 
the tremendous increase of railway power and capacity. The first Pacific 
Mail Steamship between New York and San Francisco, the ‘* California,”’ 
was 200 feet in length and drew 20 feet of water. The last, ‘‘ Oceanic,”’ 
measures 685 feet and draws 44 feet. Continually deeper, wider and more 
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AN OAKLAND WHARF. Phot d1. C. Nerris, F 


direct harbor entrances are demanded. In all the main seaports the chan- 
nels have been deepened. What the tonnage of Oakland will aggre- 
gate when the necessary dredging has been completed and the ocean- 
freighters can dock and clear regardless of tide movements may be esti- 
mated from the facts that the amount of tonnage handled in 1895 was 
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2,600,000 as against 154,000 in 1874 when small steam-craft alone plied the 
San Antonio water, and the annual tonnage movement of Oakland reached, 
by the last tables at command, more than half that of San Francisco, 
which in 1895 was placed at 2,500,000 register, probably equivalent to 
4,000,000 gross. 

As to Oakland’s future commercial importance, one need only observe 
that the greatest agricultural valleys in the State converge here so far as 
the shipments of their products and the transit of passengers to and fro’ 
is concerned ; also the longest distance electric power line in the world. 
Two transcontinental railways also have their terminus here, and a 
third has lately received a charter to enter the city. 

The vantage held by Oakland as a manufacturing point appears on the 
most casual observation. Her shippingilfacilities alone are enough to 














AMONG THE CONTRA Costa HILLs. Photo by E.R. 3 
(In the suburbs of Oakland.) 


enable her to dominate the situation — who does not know that manufac- 
turing establishments are wont to gather at points to which the raw 
material can most easily be brought and from which the finished product 
can most readily be shipped? ‘The high price of power has been in the 
past a barrier to extensive industrial development, but the cheap and ex- 
haustless supplies of oil have gone far to remedying this for the whole 
State ; while for Oakland in particular the conduits along which electricity 
flows across Carquinez from the distant mountains are of great import- 
ance. In fact, no other year of Oakland’s history has witnessed such in- 
dustrial progress as the one just past. Mills and factories have multiplied 
apace and thrived exceedingly. A single fact will startle those who are 
not already familiar with it— Oakland’s industrial wage account during 
1902 was more than nine million dollars. And this, of course, takes no 
account of the prodigious steel, sheet-iron, tin-plate, and corrugated-iron 
plants, each to cost in the neighborhood of $5,000,000, and all now under 
construction ; nor of the many other projects of only less importance 
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LAKE MerkITT. (Oakland’s unique water-park.) Photo by E.R. F 


The reminiscences of Oakland are dramatic. In 1852, with a dozen 
buildings, a school-house, the only church a tent, and 250 inhabitants, it 
received its town charter. In 1850, the first American came. In 1854, it 
was incorporated as a city, and its first white child born. In 1865, its popu- 
lation was 8,000; in 1870, 17,000: in 1880, 35,000. In 1898, its boundaries 
were extended to the Berkeley line. In 1900, it numbered nearly 70,000 
souls. Today the census declares 82,195. During the last thirty-seven 
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years, the United States has doubled its population ; California has trebled 
hers; Oakland has multiplied its inhabitants by the sacred number, seven. 
In values of properties the ratio of increase is even greater. Note the fol- 
lowing table : 





ae iheeheetacecd ‘ ; ; $ 6,000,000 
1880. : on . 28,000,000 
1885. SE a ; cee 30,000,000 
EEE ORE ere ee ae 3 - 39,400,900 
EES ee axe natoatianaienmmsiniicaleial 46,500,000 
2s estimated 55,000,000 











During all its history, Oakland has never experienced a bank failure, 
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Its eight banking institutions show today deposits amounting to over 
$18,000,000, $13,670,000 of which are savings funds. 

Generally the conditions that create business are aloof from those that 
produce hygienic home-life. The factory and the mart seek their own 
natural fAaditat regardless of any other considerations, and men who 
would succeed must dwell where that is. Indeed, of localities, it is cer- 
tain that the money-makers are generally the health-breakers. One pays 
a premium in vitality to inhabit them. Disagreeable to the point of 
danger are the penalties and conditions commonly exacted for business 
profits. It is where the waters are rough that the angel of prosperity 
enters, and there existence is a struggle. A notable exception to this 
induction is found in this city at the limit of the continent. 

Great as are its manufacturing and maritine advantages, it is principally 








AN OAKLAND GARDEN SCENE. Photo by E.R. Facks 


asa home, a residence town, that Oakland has grown to be the third largest 
community in the State and contains over half the population of the county. 
It has attracted to itself some 6,000 of the business and professional men 
of San Francisco. They do their business there, but will live only in 
Oakland. Three ferry systems, soon to be four, connect it with San 
Francisco. Abundant trains distribute through the main arteries of the 
city, whence 130 miles of street car lines radiate to San Lorenzo, San Lean- 
dro, Haywards, Melrose, Fitchburg, Elmhurst, Emeryville, Lorin, 
Berkeley and the island Alameda. Its intra-urban and suburban system 
of rapid transit is now being extended to Richmond and San Jose. All these 
lines render easy of access most attractive localities for abodes. Nearly 
one thousand new houses have been erected during the past year, and they 
are all upon healthful sites. Building lots and rents are cheap, and houses 
are sold orrented as fast as they are built. There are no malarial areas 
within the city’s eighteen square miles. It inhabits picturesquely sea and 
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hill, and the gradual rise from the sea-foot and estuary shore to the eleva- 
tions creates a natural drainage and sewer system, the most sanitary that 
domestic science has yet found. On and amid the amphitheater of the 
hills are situated the finest localities and habitations. Pleasant to the 
sense are many of these names: Piedmont, Mountain View, Linda Vista, 
Vernon Heights, Arbor Villa, Rose Crest. 

Oakland was built in an oak grove, and took its name from the 
forest of ‘“‘Live Oaks” (called /ive, as the Greek language is 
called dead, because both are deathless) with which it was sur- 
rounded. Some notion of its appearance at birth can be obtained 
from the unbroken and undulating uplands beyond San Leandro. Imagine 
this oak oasis at the end of the desert, on the rim of the sea. The Live 
Oak is an adorable tree. With branch and foliage it personates mother- 
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ANOTHER GARDEN VIEW. Photo by E.R. 


hood and fatherhood. So the early Spanish padres regarded it, and forbade 
its destruction. And the noble hills and mountains (using that word in its 
eastern acceptance) of Oakland, are a blessing inestimable to any town, 
for these highlands and eminences continually lift life from its monotonous 
level. It was the lack of hills that caused the Greeks to build their Par- 
thenon and the desert dwellers their Babel tower. 

From any one of the inviting acclivities cresting the town one may see 
the great bay, Yerba Buena, Alcatraz, the Golden Gate and the long arm of 
the estuary, with its wharves, and forestry of masts, and countless verdur- 
ous islets with their reedy guards holding the restless tides in check. Mid- 
way from the arm extends the open thumb and palm of Lake Merritt, that 
jewel lake spreading over 170 acres, set with lapidary’s skill on the breast 
of the city. This is but one of the city’s parks, there being eight others 
scattered through it. 

Oakland is as celebrated for its drives as is Victoria for its walks and 
equestrian by-paths, and the exuberance of nature everywhere is amazing. 
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SacrkED Hearr Convent, OAKLAND / E.R. 
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CLuB House IN AN OAKLAND SUBURBAN PARK. Photo by E. R. Fackson. 


I think it is the first thing that impresses the sojourner. Such profusion 
of foliage on every hill and valley ; such wilding tangle of vine and flower ; 
such shaded, slumberous recesses and cafons where the apparelled skies 
gloom, and whose shrunken streams, hiding fern, strange lichens and 

















Across LAKE MERRITT. Photo by E. R. Fackson 
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stranger dark roses, alternately tempt and dissuade. And, about the 
villas, what tumultuous growth of roses and violets and flowers, exotic 
everywhere else, with their victories of color. What palms and magnolias 
and sea-side pines, brotherhood of the Sierra. But, mostof all, one delights 
in the winter wild grass. It seems so impossible, like an apparition, car- 
peting the roadsides and shoulders of the hills with its tender, willowy 
green and continually wandering away among the thyme and chaparral and 
broad big Oaks, the sisterhoods of Poplar and Manzanita and Eucalyptus 
with their fallen brown flags. Whence is that ecstacy or living which all 
comers find here? Is it from the pungent air of the sea? I know not. 
Oakland possesses the climate of winterless Palestine, but is blessed, as 

















Home OF THE EBELL CLUB, OAKLAND. 


Palestine is not, with the omnipotent breath of the ocean. Mountainjair, 
sea air and the seaward currents of the dry interior plains conspire to’ pro- 
duce it. 

‘*One cannot live on climate,’ 
it? The winter-chill and summer-fever of the East, by them how much 
time ( which is life) is rendered absolutely ineffectual—lost. Does not a 


it is said, but can one really /ive without 


clement climate actually mean more life? It means an average of an hour 
every working day. In generous California every day is a day of life, 
abundant, joy-giving as nowhere else. It is seen in the nobility of all 
physical growth. It is only under the rich nurturing of these skies and 
this virile sun that the largest rose-gardens in the country exist,and the 
laws of floral development familiar to less favored regions are broken until 
the wise horticulturist produces from strange nuptials wonderful, unheard- 
of flowers. 

People come here from the frozen East prostrated with its heat, pinched 
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THe New CARNEGIE LIBRARY, OAKLAND. 


with its cold, half prepared to resent while they deeply enjoy an atmos- 
phere they hear so much praised, but the kindly-tempered skies make 
friends of them all, and, when they return at all, they tell of the land in 
which whosoever lives never enjoys another. 

Statistics are rather instructive than interesting, but Oakland’s unparal- 
led climate is quite clearly demonstrated from the daily records noted at 
Chabot Observatory. Since January, 1876 (the beginning of the recorded 
observations), the annual average temperature has been 55°. The average 
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temperature of its coldest weather, 48°; that of its warmest, 62°, and its 
average humidity, 80°. The average temperature last year was 50° ; tem- 
perature of the warmest day, 70° ; of the coolest, 39°; greatest variation in 
twenty-four hours, 33° ; least, 6° ; daysin which rain fell, 83 ; days of frost, 
22; number of clear and fair days, 268. The greatest monthly variation 
of temperature was in October, viz., 43°; the least in January, 26°. ‘The 
average daily range of temperature for the year was 17.33°. The rainfall 
in inches during the year was 23.92. Separating the period into seasons 
corresponding with those in the East, the mean temperature of the Spring 
was 58.85°; of the Summer, 59.83; of the Autumn, 54.87; of the Winter, 
49.27. The difference between the warmest and coldest months /ofjithe 
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Spring was 6.65° ; of the Summer, 2.9°; of the Autumn, 11.5°, and of Win- 


ter 5.7. 
The average monthly and annual temperature for twenty-seven years 


was as follows: 


Mean temperature January..............ccccececssecccceesees 47.5 
Mean temperature February .................:0.s0ecseeeeees 50.0 
Mean temperature March ...... scenapesaaninacnalaedone ae 
BN IID TIIUD veeccccs sovsasesesqenseconscecssecese GW 
Mean temperature May.................00000sssseeees 58.0 
en IND IUD ocnisvs.ccavesinns sensecsovvasens see 
NEE NUM POET faces. ccccwense caccavesecnsecsveccsnces GED 
Mean temperature August .................... ee 
Mean temperature September ................00-.seeeseeeee 61.1 
Mean temperature October ...............ccccce-sescecreveee 58.5 
Mean temperature Novembet...............:-::ceeeeeeeee 53.8 
Mean temperature December ...............cccseecsseesseees 49.2 


These tables are compiled from statistics from June to June, and com- 
prise 1901 to 1902. 
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Snow is an uncommon visitor to Oakland. Who does not remember that 
wonderful week of Christmas, 1882 with its powder of snow? How the 
astonished geranium hedges and calla lillies, half smothered, laughed 
through their samite livery into our very eyes! It was fleeting, gone with 
the day; and the like has never come again, ephemeral reminder of the 
desolate winters left forever. Less changing and more free from extremes 
are the meteorological records of Oakland and Alameda County than are 
those of any other locality evenin this favored State. And its comparative 
death-rate shows that Oakland is one of the healthiest of cities. 

So much for those material features which are the basis of the best 
home-life. What hospitality is there for the Ideals in Oakland? What of 
its climate, religious, educational, humane ? 

Oakland is conspicuously a church attending and supporting community. 























U.S. SENATOR PERKINS’ OAKLAND Home. 


It believes in a solvent religion preached in solvent churches. No church 
of Oakland is indebt. The finest architecture in the city is exhibited in 
its ecclesiastical buildings, the most recent edifices representing the 
Catholic, Protestant and Christian Science communities. The number of 
Protestant churches is twenty-seven. Among them is the largest and 
most influential Advent organization, save one, inthe United States; the 
largest Presbyterian and Congregational bodies in the State, the latter 
ranking third in the United States. 

The Schools of California rank among those of the first half-dozen 
States of the Union ; and the second largest and best equipped High 
school of the State is established in Oakland. The city contains twenty 
modern public-school buildings. From the proposed new bond-issue of 
$2,000,000, the Board of Education has required $468,000 for new buildings 
and equipment. The University of California had its original home in 
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Oakland, and is now its nearest neighbor. The foremost seminary for 
women in the West, one of the best known schools of individual education, 
and the oldest college in California are Oakland institutions. 

A noteworthy adjunct to the prominent and continually advancing edu- 
cational activity of Oakland is the Free Public Library, established in the 
new Carnegie building. The structure itself is an education in archi- 
tecture. 

But the unique distinction of Oakland is outside of both clericalism and 
education, and finds expression in a multitude of organizations among 
which the most notable fare the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Starr King Fraternity, the Ebell Club, the Oak- 
land Hospital and Aid Association, the Children’s Protective Association of 
California, the Associated Charities, the Red Cross, the King’s Daughters, 
the Home for Girls, the Ladies’ Relief Society, the Woman’s Exchange, 
and the West Oakland Home. Then there are various acknowledged Re- 
form Clubs, such as the Ruskin, Oakland, New Century, Human Interest 
and Mutual Benefit. Beside these are many Literary and Social Clubs, 
such as the Athenian, the Berkeley and the Outlook, and all the fraternal 
organizations. 

The name ‘‘Athens,’’ so often attached to Oakland, is taken to denote 
certain exceptional acquirement in learning, encouragement of the arts 
and literary culture. In its appreciation of intellectual enterprise and re- 
ligious idiosyncracies, Oakland is conspicuously if not essentially Athenian, 
Its constant desire is ‘‘to see and hear something new ’’—so much so as to 
suggest that Oakland’s definition of culture is an encouragement of cults. 
The new voice, the new message, are certain of welcome. Curiosity is 
accompanied by sympathy, and any earnest, magnetic man or woman can 
get a following in Oakland any day. Inthe strenuous seeking of truth, 
which is philosophy, and the worship of her tenets when found, which is 
religion, Oakland is almost sui generis, and its society is neither dogmatic 
nor provincial in its sympathies. 





AN OAKLAND STUDIO. Photo by E. R. Fackson, 


(The sheltering oak spreads over a circle 9) feet in diameter. 
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